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1 Introducing LGBTQ+ 
parents in media, culture & 
education policy 


LGBTQ+ parents reflect on: how others construct them? 
My sons are afraid of being bullied and teased in school if anyone sees 
their *trans' parent. 

(Josephine, 43 yrs, South Australia) 


I took my girlfriend to my daughter's sports carnival and got dirty 
looks from parents and teachers. I would be more willing to do these 
things if I felt more welcome. 

(Bella, 33 yrs, Queensland) 


..teachers are often shocked or unsure with how to react when learn- 
ing that my children have two mothers. 
(Evelyn, 27 yrs, Queensland) 


As a parent who is transgender, despite 50/50 care, my children's 
schools and teachers do not tend to regard me as an equal parent, 
assuming perhaps that I have less input or custody. 

(Jordan, 42 yrs, South Australia) 


1.1 Introduction 


Individuals, couples and extended groups of parents who may iden- 
tify as or include people of Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Trans, and other 
sexual orientations and gender identities (LGBTQ+) have become a 
global ‘hot topic’. Their controversiality has especially increased with 
their expanding coverage in the news media, representation in pop- 
ular culture and manifestation within political/legislative debates as 
a growing number of countries have legalised recognition of gender 
transition, marriage equality and alternate family structures in the 
last two decades. Such representation and recognition are not un- 
problematic goods, and may shape and misinform assumptions about 
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LGBTQ+ people in schools — which LGBTQ+ parents themselves de- 
scribe in the opening reflections as often absent or negative given a 
dearth of quality educational material. Further, whilst changes in leg- 
islative frameworks are intended to offer LGBTQ- parents the same 
legal recognition, protection and rights as heterosexual parents, there 
has been significant debate around ‘if and how’ these amendments in 
laws should be recognised — and duly, reflected — in schools. However, 
the key debates and research studies in the area generally fail to in- 
clude the thoughts and opinions of LGBTQ+ parents themselves, and 
may indeed also be based on assumptions stemming from less relevant 
contextual sources and phenomena. Particularly, how LGBTQ+ par- 
ents would (and/or would no?) like to be included or represented within 
school contexts, is an unexplored terrain that needs to be considered. 

This book addresses such needs by offering educational profession- 
als, policy makers, pre-service educators, advocates/allies, researchers 
and parents an insightful guide into LGBTQ+ parents’ perspectives — 
foregrounding their own voices and experiences. It provides overviews 
of the historical development of LGBTQ+ parent research, research 
exploring the experiences of LGBTQ- parents in social contexts, 
LGBTQ+ parents’ experiences in their child's school environments, 
and parents’ views on how schools can be improved to create more 
welcoming and inclusive learning environments. This introductory 
chapter briefly considers the evolving nature of LGBTQ+ parent con- 
structions in three key public realms, to better understand the context 
for their construction within education and research. First, it consid- 
ers the representation of LGBTQ+ parents in the public media. Sec- 
ond, it examines the representation of LGBTQ+ parents in popular 
culture. Finally, it looks at LGBTQ+ rights in policies and highlights 
various Issues in policy and education as key gaps for research and a 
central concern addressed in the book. 


1.2 News media ‘factual’ constructions of 
LGBTQ+ parents 


The increasing visibility of LGBTQ+ parents in the news media 
around the world can, in partial ways, reflect the public struggles and 
views around LGBTQ+ parents with immediacy. Given a dearth of 
alternate information upon LGBTQ+ parents for school communi- 
ties (see Josephine and Evelyn’s reflections in the opening chapter), 
media may be some education stakeholders’ first known exposure to 
them. Thus media on LGBTQ+ parents can be fundamentally edu- 
cational for viewers on these minorities’ social value or lack thereof, 
whether or not intended (Kahn, 2014). This includes media debates 
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about families, where representations of LGBTQ+ parents can be 
used by the media to challenge delegitimising claims about queer fam- 
ilies and seek to defend queer parenthood or, at times, to reinforce 
hetero-gendered norms (Carlile & Paechter, 2018; Lynch & Morison, 
2016; Nguyen, 2015). 

Particular LGBTQ+ parent celebrities are the figures who most 
strongly and repeatedly feature in Western media representations 
within and even across different countries, in ways that afford differ- 
ent constructions of LGBTQ+ parenting. Perhaps most notably gay 
fathers Elton John and David Furness in the United Kingdom (UK); 
Ricky Martin and Jwan Yosef, or Matt Bomer and Neil Patrick Har- 
ris, or B.D. Wong in the United States (US) are used to provide an 
image of a luxurious, well-resourced and creative parenting lifestyle 
(Carlile & Paechter, 2018; Kahn, 2014; Lynch & Morison, 2016). Trans 
mother Caitlyn Jenner, lesbian mother Melissa Etheridge and bisex- 
ual mother Madonna in the US have been used to provide pictures of 
rebellious strong women mothering in their own unique way(s) in and 
out of relationships, against much backlash. 

News media coverage on everyday non-celebrity LGBTQ+ par- 
ents also contributes to their constructions of the group. Carlile and 
Paechter (2018) explored representations of LGBTQ+ parents in UK 
newspapers, finding that most media articles in a year focussed on 
lesbian mothers (74), then gay fathers (42), then bisexual parents (23). 
There were only five representations of transgender parents and no 
representations of broader LGBT, queer, intersex, or polyamorous 
parents. Dominant constructions included ‘the evil lesbian mother’ 
engaged in witchcraft, hypnosis and deception — distinguishing ‘the 
biological mother’ as bewitched by ‘her lesbian lover’ in tales of mur- 
der, torture or online grooming. This may in part be attributed to 
the privileging of titillating constructions of women in UK media 
broadly, known for its ‘page 3 girls’, which lesbians can be worked into 
exploitatively. There was the ‘acceptable LGBTQI+ parent’ marked 
by their wealth, consumer power and aristocracy — usually males 
like sperm donor Ivan Massow hosting his pregnant lesbian recipient 
after her breakup, in which wealth was a valorising factor, tandem 
to the coverage of Elton and David. Acceptance by family members 
was often remarked upon, and there were constructions of authors as 
being ‘confused’ by the ‘complexity’ of (simple) LGBTQ+ parenting 
arrangements. 

Lynch and Morison explored resistant discourses deployed in South 
African mainstream print media, attending particularly to news reports 
about queer fathers (Lynch & Morison, 2016). Through a critical the- 
matic analysis of 152 South African newspaper articles over a 30-year 
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period, informed by feminist discursive psychology, they reinforced the 
finding that most media articles over a 30-year period focussed on les- 
bian mothers (45.4%), and then gay fathers (25.2%). Considerably fewer 
articles considered bisexual, transgender or intersex parents (1.3%). 
Dominant constructions included 42% of articles focussing on 'Strug- 
gle stories (custody struggles; legal battles; rights)’; 18.4% on “General 
queer marriage and family’; 12.5% on ‘Parenting, child development, 
and "effects" on children’; and 11.2% on “Testimonies/experiences of 
parents and/or their children’. Smaller portions considered means to- 
wards becoming LGBTQ parents with 7.9% of articles exploring ‘As- 
sisted reproductive technologies (e.g. surrogacy; IVF) and 4.6% on 
‘Adoption or foster care’. Compared to the UK, a much smaller portion 
focussed on ‘Bad parenting (child abuse/harm/murder) (2.6%). 

In Australia, media discussion of LGBTQ+ parents has centred 
around marriage equality debates in the decade preceding the 2017 
marriage plebiscite and supposedly controversial resources in schools 
depicting LGBTQ+ parents such as Gayby Baby. A strong trope from 
both right and left coverage of these themes included arguments on 
‘the best interests of the child’ of potentially married LGBTQ+ par- 
ents (Cubby, 2004; Hook, 2017; Tomazin, 2016; Von Doussa & Power, 
2019). LGBTQ+ families with children were mentioned in around a 
fifth of Australian newspaper articles in 2013 and in the years before 
the same-sex marriage plebiscite (Nguyen, 2015). In these debates, 
parents most especially including long-time political figure and les- 
bian mother Penny Wong, could be sometimes featured as stable, 
calmly quiet and no-nonsense coupled providers in ways that rein- 
forced arguments about LGBTQ+ parents as being able to support 
children's best interests. ‘Model’ Australian LGBTQ«- parents there- 
fore were put forth to support broader rights policy pushes to which 
children's disinterests played a significant psycho-social threat in the 
collective mind of the Australian populous. Wong's impassioned re- 
sponse to negations of marriage equality as serving childrens' best 
interests was often quoted in media at the time; *what you're saying to 
not just me but people like me is that the most important thing in our 
lives, which is the people we love, is somehow less good, less valued’ 
(Nguyen, 2015, p. 296). 

Australian public health scholar and lesbian mother Jennifer Pow- 
ers was repeatedly asked to write or talk about whether kids with 
Queer parents were damaged compared to other kids in this period 
(Von Doussa & Power, 2019, p. 53): 


Usually it is being asked by people on the ultra-right who want am- 
munition to vilify gay people, to prove they should not be allowed to 
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have kids. Or, people want a defense against the ultra-right — ‘the 
kids are okay, look the science proves it!’ Really, if they thought the 
kids were not doing well they might be asking what they could do 
to better support kids who have queer parents, not asking whether 
or not they should have been born (...) They can’t directly critique 
adults’ right to be gay, so anti-gay campaigners have to find these 
other issues to mount their attack — usually they find a way in through 
the idea they are just protecting children. But I don't think they are 
protecting anyone. 


Powers reflected that divorce/separation is another ground on which 
protection of children is raised, and being a lesbian parent forced her 
to be ‘out’ in education environments about being divorced and en- 
tering new relationships with women — merely to explain the needs 
of her children. She thus experienced some alienation from domi- 
nant LGBTQ+ parent ‘marriage equality’ media narratives, the ideal 
‘homo-nuclear family’ model the left relied on and its appeals to nor- 
mativity. Australian sociologist and bisexual mother Genine Hook 
similarly argued queer figures’ promotion of same-sex marriage as ‘in 
the best interests of the child’ during marriage equality debates created 
an implicit and highly problematic attack on solo queer parents in the 
media, including herself (Hook, 2017). She described experiencing a 
loss of valued access to Queer theoretical arguments contesting het- 
eronormative privileging of coupled parents above the full rich diver- 
sity of parenting experiences, through Queer's realignment with and 
overemphasis on ‘coupling norms’ in the press. Solo parents, divorced 
parents, racial/ethnic diversity, polyamory, extended families and 
other variation from the privileged construction were excluded from 
the media-sanitised ‘facts’. Diversities within diversity are considered 
‘too much’, messing up simplistic ‘best interests LGBTQ+ parenting 
constructions — thus, even ostensibly ‘positive’ media on LGBTQ+ par- 
ents offer education stakeholders only partial truths and depictions. 

Lynch and Morison identified four themes in resistant ways of talk- 
ing about LGBTQ+ parents in the South African media (Lynch & 
Morison, 2016): 


e  de-gendering parenthood, 

e normalising queer parents, 

*  valorising queer parenting, and 

* challenging the heteronormative gold standard. 


Considering Hook and Powers' experiences, we should remember that 
parenthood can be de-gendered and de-coupled in media representation 
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so that genderqueer parents’ contributions to child-rearing can be 
more fully appreciated, and that any individual parent’s contributions 
whether solo, in a couple, or in other parenting arrangements can be 
more fully appreciated and contextualised without limitations on how 
parents may support their child in social/financial/domestic and other 
ways considered ‘masculine’, ‘feminine’ or otherwise... so that ulti- 
mately children can be seen as potentially fully supported by different 
types of guardians in their worlds. Similarly, normalising and valoris- 
ing queer parents could be more widely distributed across the inter- 
sections of identity... moving away from only valuing wealthy coupled 
gay males and towards encouraging representations of other LGBTQ+ 
parents from across spectrums of social classes, genders, race/ethnic- 
ity demographics and relationship experiences. These representations 
may more squarely challenge the cis/heteronormative standard as the 
‘gold’, against which homonormativity begs its ‘silver’. 

Overall, LGBTQ+ parents’ preferences for how they are treated and 
represented occur not in a vacuum but in the context of — and potential 
response to — media constructions shaping how other school stake- 
holders imagine and receive them. Both the earlier and ongoing media 
constructions of LGBTQ+ parents as ‘bad’ rebels and problematic de- 
viants potentially harming the interests of their children, and the more 
recent constructions of well-resourced coupled providers offering life- 
styles reminiscent of cis-gendered heteronormative parenting in the 
‘best interests of children’, provide difficult headlines for LGBTQ+ 
parents to contrast against when engaging with schools. 


1.3 Popular culture ‘fictional constructions of LGBTQ+ 
parents 


Beyond news media, there are also increasing visibilities of LGBTQ+ 
parents in popular culture globally. This includes in-print books, mov- 
ies, television serials, reality TV/ documentaries, and video gaming. It 
is where depictions of LGBTQ+ parents are mainstreamed or exposed 
to young people that these parents become considered most contro- 
versial, and the concept of ‘inappropriately exposing youth to sexual 
things’ is still a false flag waved against the dangers of even quite tame 
LGBTQ+ parents depictions. In the early 2000s in Australia for exam- 
ple, a lesbian couple was depicted visually in a television clip taking 
their daughter to a fun-park on the early childhood show ‘Play School’ 
for the first time, to great political and media backlash (Cubby, 2004; 
Nguyen, 2015). The acting Prime Minister, John Anderson, and 
senior Government ministers lashed out at the ABC for ‘exposing 
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young children’ to same-sex parenting. The Communications Min- 
ister, Daryl Williams, called the ABC managing director, Russell 
Balding, to ‘express his concern’ that the program had aired the 
segment — asking him to pass the complaint to the ABC board (Cubby, 
2004; Nguyen, 2015). Over a decade later, the launch of the documen- 
tary film Gayby Baby into school environments as a resource inter- 
viewing LGBTQ+ parents’ children, still garnered some extremely 
negative press (Tomazin, 2016). 

Empirical evidence from examinations of popular media rep- 
resentations of LGBTQ+ parents highlights accounts that are often 
either wholly bent towards normalising or pathologising them (Riggs, 
2011). Damien Riggs explored five filmic portrayals of gay men vari- 
ously engaged in fostering and adoptive arrangements between 2000 
and 2007: Cachorro (Bear Cub), The Conrad Boys, Holiday Heart, Get 
Your Stuff, and Shelter. Representing both biological and nonbiologi- 
cal relations, these texts displayed four dominant themes: (1) capacities 
of gay men to parent under various circumstances; (2) relationships 
between gay men’s sexual and parenting identities; (3) the agency of 
children cared for by gay men; and (4) constructions of kinship. There 
is the possibility of the ‘romantic’ gay parent in such mainstream cul- 
tural representations. Romance also emerges in other TV series char- 
acters including: Soap's (1977) Jodie; The Tracey Ullman Show (1982) 
Dave and William; ER's (1994) Kerry and Sandy; and Friends (1995) 
Carol and Susan; though largely in peripheral themes. Successful and 
stable provider roles for LGBT parents were further emphasised 1n 
direct central characters since the 2000s, including: Queer as Folk's 
(2000) Melanie and Lindsay; Modern Family's Cameron and Mitchell; 
Greys Anatomy's Callie and Arizona; Six Feet Under's (2003) Fisher 
and Charles; The Wire's (2005) Kima and Cheryl; Will and Grace's 
(1998) Joe and Larry; The New Normal's (2012) David and Bryan and 
The Fosters (2013) Stef and Lena. Regardless of the genre such con- 
structions emphasised mostly sanitised, de-sexualised acceptability 
politics emphasising parents' roles as hard-working professionals in 
mostly long-term relationships and considering challenges in their 
family constellations. 

Depictions shift dramatically in the limited, largely ‘indie’ genre 
media created for consumption by LGBTQ+ communities them- 
selves. It is mainly here the LGBTQ+ parent or their offspring is por- 
trayed without being sanitised of sexuality or complexity, and still 
affirmed. For example, Patricia Highsmith's 1952 novel ‘The Price 
of Salt' provided an early positive construction of a lesbian mother 
(Carol) when doing so was contentious; she had to use a pseudonym 
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(Claire Morgan) without the support of her usual publisher, in a move 
considered career suicide. Whilst the book since became iconic af- 
ter being turned into the 2015 film Carol, it was initially considered 
‘pulp fiction’ for its depiction of a lesbian divorcee losing custody of 
her daughter Rindy for her love for partner Therese. The book shows 
Carol ultimately trying to balance her sexual, romantic and parental 
roles... a then unpublishable phenomenon. The casual indie computer 
game/ phone dating simulator app Dream Daddy released via Steam 
in 2017 allows the player similarly to both inhabit a Dad character 
whose goal is ‘to meet and romance other hot Dads’ and to maintain a 
good parenting relationship with their child character, its description 
on Steam reading: 


You and your daughter have just moved into the sleepy seaside 
town of Maple Bay only to discover that everyone in your neigh- 
borhood is a single, dateable Dad! Will you go out with Teacher 
Dad? Goth Dad? Bad Dad? Or any of the other cool Dads... 


The depiction offers a vision of solo fatherhood and an active if com- 
plex dating life (potentially with transgender, genderqueer and gay 
dads of various cultural and social class backgrounds) with highs and 
lows, without requiring compromising in favour of either one’s parent- 
ing or LGBTQ+ identities. However, the ideal or ‘winning’ scenarios 
across most indie depictions still valorise queer coupledom. 
Depictions with lead transgender parents emerged more strongly, 
recently. These included the 2005 drama-comedy Transamerica 
about a trans woman meeting up with a son she didn’t know she’d 
had, the 2013 indie film 52 Tuesdays showing a transgender father 
and his daughter navigating their relationship and the 2014-2019 
Transparent drama-comedy web series about a trans woman coming 
out to her self-absorbed children. In all films a complex sexual lib- 
eration theme is expressed through the offspring; the parents them- 
selves are largely grappling with their gender identity and shifting 
parenting role — whether as a divorcee or solo parents. Orange is the 
New Black (2013) is a television series featuring transgender parent 
Sophia, notably played by an African American transgender woman 
where mostly transgender parents are depicted by white cisgender 
actors. She notably has storylines exploring her sexual relationship 
with her wife as a transgender woman where most transgender par- 
ent characters are not afforded active sex lives — though the rela- 
tionship becomes platonic. Overall, the strong themes of financial 
and relationship stability emphasised in the ‘positive’ constructions 
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of LGB parents in popular culture; and more solitary depictions of 
transgender parenting; may (like media depictions) leave education 
stakeholders with stereotyped ideas. These may impact LGBTQ+ 
parents’ anticipated and actual treatment within school environ- 
ments and promote certain norms for their acceptability that should 
be re-considered in policy. 


1.4 What’s policy got to do with It? 


International legal frameworks including the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (United Nations/UN, 1948), International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (UN, 1996), the UN Convention 
on the Rights of the Child (UN, 1989), and Sustainable Development 
Goals (United Nations, 2015) view safe and inclusive learning environ- 
ments as a basic human right. These legal frameworks include man- 
dating primary or elementary education as compulsory and strongly 
encouraging or mandating secondary education for youth (UN, 1989). 
Consequently, parents are similarly mandated to engage with their 
child’s educational environments, managing their schooling progres- 
sions. Countries approach the human right to education and protec- 
tions offered to LGBTQ+ parents variably depending on their legal, 
social and cultural contexts. 

Although more countries around the world are legalising same-sex 
marriage (30 to date; Masci & Desilver, 2019), few support LGBTQ+ 
parents. Around 67 countries and jurisdictions cast consensual same- 
sex behaviours and relationships as illegal with severe potential punish- 
ments including imprisonment or death penalties (Botha et al., 2020). 
Other countries exclude specific mention of LGBTQ+ individuals, 
couple or parents in legislation and subsequent treatment may be de- 
termined by the social, cultural or judiciary mores (Botha et al., 2020). 
Other countries include specific protections for LGBTQ- couples, and 
parents 1n employment, education, freedom from discrimination/hate 
crimes, recognition of same-sex partnerships and legal rights to adop- 
tion (Botha et al., 2020). National protections for LGBTQ- parents 
including marriage equality, recognition of same-sex defacto relation- 
ships, same-sex parents' access to joint adoption and legal rights to 
adopt same-sex partners children are highlighted in Table 1.1. Whilst 
laws and policies internationally are constantly evolving — and occa- 
sionally rescinded after being advanced or ignored in practice — the 
table reveals overall trends. Europe and the Americas, which are more 
strongly impacted by regional networking through rights-based polity 
and health networks, have many more protections in place impacting 
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LGBTQ+ parents — with notable exceptions like Russia where ‘LGBT 
Propaganda’ bans in schools can make LGBTQ+ parents’ visibility 
dangerous. Conversely, Africa, Asia and Oceania will need many 
more global and contextually specific coordinated efforts linking into 
and supporting local movements for LGBTQ+ parents’ positions to 
advance — with notable exceptions for countries which could be lead- 
ing local collaborative change efforts like Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Israel, Japan and Taiwan. 

Legal protection of LGBTQ+ couples and parents may coincide 
with greater equality in other aspects of life, and Table 1.1 does show 
that there are some anti-discrimination protections for sexual orien- 
tation in all of these contexts, and gender affirmation in most. These 
protections usually pre-existed and are a contributing factor if not 
a pre-condition for the coupling and parenting protections, though 
not always causal (Jones, 2019). However, countries and jurisdictions 
can also include cultural norms, societal views and other laws that 
can limit the freedoms of LGBTQ+ parents compared to heterosex- 
ual or cis-gendered individuals (Botha et al., 2020). For example, 
Australia legalised same-sex marriage in 2017 and offers legal pro- 
tection from discrimination for LGBTQ+ people in education and 
employment (NSW Parliamentary Counsel, 1977). However, these 
protections vary depending on the state an individual resides in and 
may not apply in religious schools (NSW Parliamentary Counsel, 
1977). Additionally, the methods of achieving marriage equality for 
same-sex parents have differed around the world, with some coun- 
tries requiring votes or surveys while others solely used judiciary and 
government processes (Botha et al., 2020). In 2017 most Australians 
indicated support for marriage equality laws (or same-sex marriage), 
suggesting increased acceptance in the general society of LGBTQ+ 
diversity potentially including coupling and parenting (Australian 
Bureau of Statistics/ABS, 2017). 

National and state educational policies can also differ to the extent 
they include parents in schools. In some countries, such as Australia, 
there is an emphasis on the need for schools to include the diversity 
of students and their families within school policies, procedures and 
practices. However, the types of diversity explicitly included differ, as 
highlighted in Table 1.2. Generally, these policies state: 


* schools need to build collaborative respectful relationships with 
parents, 

e schools should continually review and adapt teacher training, pol- 
icies and practices to meet parents and students’ needs, 
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Table 1.1 International Legal Recognition of LGBTQ+ Parents by Region 


and Nation 
Countryl Marriage Protections Recognition Same- Second 
Territory Equality | Sexual of Same-Sex Sex Parent 
or Same- Orientation Partnership Parent Adoption 
Sex (x), Gender Civil Unions Joint by Same- 
Marriage Affirmation Adoption Sex 
(Ga). Couples 
Africa 
South Africa x x/Ga x x x 
Latin America and the 
Caribbean 
Argentina x x/Ga x x x 
Brazil x x/Ga x x x 
Chile x/Ga x 
Colombia x x/Ga x x x 
Costa Rica x x/Ga x x 
Ecuador x x/Ga x 
Mexico x x/Ga Limited Limited Limited 
Uruguay x x/Ga x x x 
North 
America 
Canada x x/Ga x x x 
United States x x/Ga Limited x x 
Limited 
Asia 
Israel x/Ga x x x 
Japan x/Ga Limited 
Taiwan x x/Ga x x 
Europe 
Andorra x x x x 
Austria x x x x x 
Belgium x x/Ga x x x 
Croatia x/Ga x 
Cyprus x/Ga x 
Czech x/Ga x 
Republic 
Denmark x x/Ga x x 
Estonia x/Ga x x 
Finland x x/Ga x x 
France x x/Ga x x x 
Germany x x/Ga x x 


(Continued) 
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Countryl Marriage Protections Recognition Same- Second 

Territory Equality | Sexual of Same-Sex Sex Parent 
or Same- Orientation Partnership Parent Adoption 
Sex (x), Gender Civil Unions Joint by Same- 
Marriage Affirmation Adoption Sex 

(Ga). Couples 

Greece x/Ga x 

Hungary x/Ga x 

Iceland x x/Ga x x 

Italy x/Ga x 

Liechtenstein x x 

Luxembourg x x/Ga x x x 

Malta x x/Ga x x x 

Monaco x x 

Montenegro x/Ga x 

Netherlands x x/Ga x x x 

Norway x x/Ga x x 

Portugal x x/Ga x x x 

San Marino x x x 

Slovenia x x x 

Spain x x/Ga x x x 

Sweden x x/Ga x x 

Switzerland x/Ga x x 

United x x/Ga x x x 

Kingdom 

Oceania 

Australia x x/Ga x x x 

New Zealand x x/Ga x x x 


Botha et al.(2020, pp. 325—330); Jones (2019, pp. 87-112). 


e schools must adopt inclusive teaching practices and lessons to in- 
clude and represent the school community's diversity, and 
e amendments to school practices should be based on evidence. 


However, these policies more commonly include more mainstream 
forms of family diversity such as multi-culturalism/-lingualism and 
religion rather than LGBTQ«^ diversity; only two states (Western 
Australia and Tasmania) explicitly mention strategies inclusive of LG- 
BTQ+ parented families. 

Additionally, the policies commonly place the responsibility on in- 
dividual schools and educators to create welcoming school contexts for 
parents through activities like teacher training and inclusive practices, 
dependent on the diversity included in school communities and class- 
rooms. That is, LGBTQ+ parents need to be ‘out’ and present within 
school environments for schools and teachers to take the next steps 
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(such as training) in building collaborative relationships. This can 
prove difficult: not all parents disclose their sexual orientation or gen- 
der identity to their child's schools. Further, both parents and teachers 
have been found to fear potential backlash from school communities 
(e.g. leadership, other parents, students and locals) when representing 
and discussing LGBTQ+ topics in schools (Lindsay et al., 2006). 

The erratic progress in LGBTQ+ rights recognition broadly 
by UN, UNESCO, and Australian national and state laws as well 
as in different education sectors’ policies and in different schools, 
may affect certainty for Australian LGBTQ+ parents around their 
protection and safety in education contexts. Further, existing pro- 
tections are often under threat. Recently a stream of national and 
state-specific attempts at creating an allowance for anti-LGBTQ+ 
discrimination through the drafting of bills using religious freedom 
to justify bigotry enables the breaking of existing laws; the expulsion 
and mistreatment of LGBTQ- people from education contexts or 
the banning of educational efforts to acknowledge and include them 
(Australian Government, 2019). School leadership and educators may 
further be hesitant given the considerable media, policy, political and 
public debate dedicated to ‘if and how’ LGBTQ+ parents should be 
acknowledged, represented and included within mainstream school 
systems (Law, 2017). 


1.5 A research & policy gap? 


There is an evident need for social organisations to investigate, de- 
velop and implement inclusive policies, procedures, and practices to 
reflect the new legal equality offered to LGBTQ+ parents and their 
families. However, such progressions in policy are often hindered by 
the highly politicised and polarised views of the inclusion of LGBTQ+ 
identities within school systems, the relative lack of research on LG- 
BTQ+ parents’ experiences in school contexts, and little incorporation 
of LGBTQ+ parents views on ‘if and how’ they should be included in 
heated school policy debates... which exist against the backdrop of 
problematic and influential media and popular culture constructions 
of LGBTQ+ parents described in this chapter. 

To date, research has explored teachers’ perspectives on LGBTQ+ 
related supports in schools, LGBTQ+ parent experiences within 
school contexts, and offered school guides for LGBTQ+ inclusive 
school practices (Cloughessy et al., 2019; Goldberg & Smith, 2014; 
UNESCO, 2016). However little research considers ‘LGBTQ+ parents’ 
views around how they would like to be systematically included and 
represented within school contexts. Yet, international research studies 
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exploring LGBTQ+ parent navigations in school contexts highlight 
several unique challenges and potential supports that could inform 
potential proactive and inclusive school policies, procedures, and 
practices (Cloughessy et al., 2019; Goldberg & Smith, 2014). Positive 
relationships between parents and teachers is related to several bene- 
ficial outcomes for students including prosocial behaviour, academic 
achievement and higher education attainment (Henderson & Mapp, 
2002). Teaching professional standards and educational policy recog- 
nise the benefits of quality parent-school relationships and stress the 
need for schools to build collaborative relationships between parents, 
teachers and schools as a method to accommodate diversity (AITSL, 
2011). Notably, these education policies often fail to explicitly mention 
LGBTQ+ parents or families as a possible form of family diversity. 
As a result, parents may face school contexts that are under-prepared 
to accommodate, include or represent them (Cloughessy et al., 2019; 
Fox, 2007). 


1.6 The aims of this book 


In recognition of the potential lack of policy regarding LGBTQ+ 
groups in education, the United Nations (UNESCO, 2016) and educa- 
tional authorities (AITSL, 2011) stress the need for policy development 
to be informed by previous research and the views of the minority 
group they serve. This is to ensure that policy development: 


* acknowledges potential changes in cultural or social views toward 
minority groups, 

e adopts a ‘holistic’ lens in exploring a range of potential challeng- 
ing experiences and supportive strategies to identify unmet needs 
of minority groups, and 

* recognises the potential for school contexts to be supportive or- 
ganisations for the health and well-being of school community 
members (AITSL, 2011; UNESCO, 2016). 


However, research studies exploring different aspects of LGBTQ+ 
parents and their experiences in social contexts have been conducted 
within a wide range of disciplines (such as psychology, health and so- 
ciology) and by a breadth of interested parties (e.g. LGBTQ+ not-for- 
profit organisations and research institutes), which aren't commonly 
included within the discussion of LGBTQ- parent and school re- 
search. In keeping with the recommendations of policy development 
guidelines, this book accordingly aims to explore previous research on 
LGBTQ+ parents, identify unmet needs and account for differences 
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in cultural or social views toward LGBTQ+ minority groups. The 
research questions developed for this study include: 


1 
2 


How has research exploring LGBTQ+ parents changed over time? 
What are some of the challenges or supports experienced by LG- 
BTQ+ parents in Australia that may be useful in informing future 
educational policy reforms? 

What are the views of LGBTQ+ parents on ‘if and how’ they 
would like to be included in their child’s school context? 

What are LGBTQ+ parents’ valued experiences in school envi- 
ronments and their suggestions for improvements in schools? 
How can schools, educators, policy makers and educational au- 
thorities create more welcoming school contexts for LGBTQ+ 
parents, from the perspective of LGBTQ+ parents’ themselves? 


1.7 Summary of key points 


The key points that can be summarised for this chapter include: 


Media and popular culture may be points of reference on LGBTQ+ 
parents for many education stakeholders. 

Both the dominant negative and positive constructions of the 
group offered by media and popular culture sources include 
partial, flawed and problematic ideas which LGBTQ+ parents 
then must battle against in education spaces/thinking. 

There has been significant debate internationally, but little 
research foregrounds LGBTQ+ parents, on ‘if and how’ LGBTQ+ 
parents should be included in schools. 

National policies and laws, and education policies, differ in their 
treatment and explicit mention of LGBTQ+ individuals, couples 
and parents. 

‘Good’ policy development should include a review of previous 
research to identify potential challenges and unmet needs, and 
views from the minority groups served. 


1.8 Conclusion & next chapters 


This chapter highlighted the need for this publication in informing 
LGBTQ+ related inclusive school supports, given the problematic rep- 
resentation of LGBTQ+ parents in media and popular culture and the 
uneven progression alignment between LGBTQ+ rights and education 
policy. Chapter two reviews research exploring LGBTQ+ parented 
families. Chapter three introduces a social-psychological framework. 
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Chapter four discusses the Australian focal study of LGBTQ+ parents 
and schools at the core of the book; including parents’ characteris- 
tics and school environments. Chapter five highlights parents’ per- 
spectives and justifications for LGBTQ+ related school supports. 
Chapter six discusses parents’ positive experiences in schools and 
recommendations for creating more welcoming school contexts, and 
Chapter seven provides over-arching key findings and a list of inclusion 
strategies endorsed for different education stakeholders. 
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Reviewing LGBT Q+ parent 
research in & beyond schools 


LGBTQ+ parents reflect on: the literature (Un)available 
Too many people live sheltered lives, they are not against lgbt 
(parents) but are not even aware we exist, it would be nice to see some 
recognition. 

(Amber, 43 yrs, South Australia) 


I think young people access this info online but there is a lot of 
negative and misleading content that is unregulated. Young people 
need access to the right information within mainstream settings such 
as schools. 

(Harper, 57 yrs, Victoria) 


There is no education on the matter in their schools. 
(Josephine, 43 yrs, South Australia) 


At the moment our children's peers are getting information from their 
homes only about same sex families and this is not always positive. 
Our children are having to address that themselves, which can lead 
to a feeling of isolation in the school yard. It is also important for 
our children to see families similar to their own represented in school 
learning materials. 

(Madelyn, 42 yrs, New South Wales) 


2.1 Introduction: the LGBTQ+ parent literature 


The literature on LGBTQ? parents is growing and changing over 
time. These changes are affected by shifts in social, legal, and medical 
views of LGBTQ+ identities. Early research on LGBTQ+ identities 
in the 1960s and 1970s tended to emerge from research based in the 
US and UK that adopted medicalised or ‘traditional’ psychological 
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lenses (e.g. Bene, 1965). This research developed in contexts that as- 
sumed that gender identities/expressions and sexual orientations that 
were not exclusively heterosexual or cis-gendered were illegal, socially 
taboo, a potential risk to society, and considered disorders of the mind 
(Bene, 1965; Bieber, 1962). Later research from the 1980s and 1990s 
shifted to studies adopting sociological theoretical frameworks apply- 
ing Butler’s, Foucault’s and Feminist post-structuralist thinking with 
a focus on exploring how parents formed families, organised home 
life, and functioned in social contexts such as schools (McNair et al., 
2002; van Dam, 2004). These research trends and limitations inform 
educational stakeholders, researchers, policy makers and educational 
professionals — including their misconceptions, negative assumptions, 
and knowledge gaps on LGBTQ+ family diversity (Casper et al., 1992; 
Herbstrith et al., 2013; Robinson, 2002). 

This chapter explores the key framings, timelines, researchers, 
themes, and limitations four key bodies of LGBTQ+ literature (see 
Table 2.1): Anti-LGBTQ+ studies since the 1950s+; LGBTQ+ parent 
and child development studies emerging since the 1970s+; LGBTQ+ 
family diversity and family functioning studies emerging since the 
1990s*; and LGBTQ+ parents and school studies merging since the 
1990s+ and 2000s+. It concludes by noting key findings and research 
gaps. 


2.2 Anti-LGBTQ+ studies (individuals and parents) 


2.2.1 Anti-LGBTQ+ research pre-1990s 


Traditional psychological methods of exploring LGBTQ+ individu- 
als and their parents were first evident in the 1960s—1970s (e.g. Bieber, 
1962). At the time, this type of research commonly developed in so- 
cial, cultural, medical, psychological, legal and judicial environments. 
These contexts viewed LGBTQ+ identities as largely illegal, immoral, 
an illness or disease, and a potential risk to society (Drescher, 2015; 
Gonsiorek, 1982a). Re-affirming these ideas of LGBTQ+ identities be- 
ing an illness of the mind, homosexuality was listed as a diagnosable 
disorder in the first and second edition of the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders spanning from 1952 to 1974 (Ist edition; 
DSM-I; American Psychiatric Association/APA, 1952; 2nd edition; 
DSM-II; APA, 1968). As a result of the medicalised and pathologiz- 
ing views of homosexuality and other LBTQ- identities including the 
later use of gender identity disorder and then dysphoria for transgen- 
der individuals (Drescher & Byne, 2012), researchers and practitioners 
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within this school of thought sought to identify factors that con- 
tributed to the development of a homosexuality diagnosis, potential 
methods to treat ‘the troubled homosexual’ or gendered ‘invert’, and 
gain further insight into the characteristics of individuals receiving a 
diagnosis. Although not specifically targeting LGBTQ+ parents, one 
branch of this research attempted to explore the potential for the qual- 
ity and characteristics of parent-child relationships to be a contribut- 
ing factor to the development of homosexuality in individuals (Bene, 
1965; Bieber, 1962; Evans, 1969; Snortum et al., 1969). 

This body of research was heavily influenced by the Freudian 
theory of psycho-sexual development in children (Drescher, 2015). It 
placed a strong emphasis on exploring socially and culturally accept- 
able gender roles and behaviours exhibited by parents and children 
(Bene, 1965; Bieber, 1962). The general aim of this type of research was 
to identify potential family characteristics and parent-child relation- 
ships that could explain the ‘abnormal development’ of homosexual 
identities in individuals, and subsequently inform clinical practice and 
potential treatment (Drescher, 2015). Gender roles and behaviours 
in parents typically explored in these studies included traditionally 
‘masculine’ traits in fathers such as competitive sports and stoicism 
and traditionally ‘feminine’ traits in mothers such as being nurturing 
and caregivers (Bieber, 1962). As a result of the social, cultural, and 
patriarchal biases and norms embedded within this research area, re- 
searchers tended to argue that homosexuality and gender inversion 
(and other mental disorders) developed within family environments 
that failed to uphold ‘traditional’ gender norms and appropriate 
role-modelling. Examples of the conclusions drawn from this research 
included non-heterosexual identities and mental disorders developed 
from weak, absent, ineffectual, or poor relationships with father fig- 
ures and mothers who were seductive, over-indulgent, over-attached 
and attempted to ‘feminise’ their sons (Bene, 1965; Snortum et al., 
1969). The re-occurring argument that LGBTQ+ identities developed 
as aresult of family characteristics that failed to consist of socially and 
culturally accepted gender norms — such as the ‘masculine’ father, and 
the ‘feminine’ mother — was a pervasive argument that continued to be 
influential in legislative contexts during the 1970s and 1980s (Beargie, 
1988). However, more contemporary researchers have highlighted var- 
ious limitations evident within this type of research including method- 
ological flaws and researcher bias (Drescher, 2015; Gonsiorek, 19822). 

Researchers such as Gonsiorek (1982a, 1982b) and Drescher (2015) 
have reviewed this body of literature and found it to contain various 
challenges and limitations. These particularly include problems in 
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relation to the definition and categorisation of homosexuality, the lim- 
ited scope of the research methodologies, over-generalised arguments 
drawn from results and the heavy influence of social, historical, cultural 
and medicalised, biased views of homosexuality (Gonsiorek, 1982a). 
Sampling bias was strongly evident in these studies with participants 
being drawn from identified or suspected homosexuals (particularly 
gay males) in ‘non-typical’ settings such as clinical institutions, pris- 
ons and military service. Such sampling limited the generalisability 
of findings to LGBTQ+ populations outside of these environments 
(Gonsiorek, 1982a). Further critiques of the DSM and LGBTQ+ 
individual-parent research at the time included the potential bias of 
cultural and societal gender norms — where individuals and parents 
who did not adhere to ‘acceptable’ gendered behaviours in countries 
such as the UK, USA and Australia were deemed a potential risk for 
maladjusted child development (Gonsiorek, 1982b). Additionally, 
these studies failed to include research that explored LGBTQ+ par- 
ents specifically. Yet, such sentiments about the potential for parents 
that fail to uphold traditional family structures and socially accept- 
able gender norms are still relevant today. They have been associated 
with less positive attitudes toward LGBTQ+ forms of family diversity, 
opposition to LGBTQ+ inclusive curriculums in school contexts and 
educational professionals’ stereotypical beliefs about ‘normal’ child 
development characteristics (Casper et al., 1992). 


2.2.2 Anti-LGBTQ+ research 1990s+ 


Since the 1990s research literature has seen a re-emergence of anti- 
LGBTQ+ parent papers including what appear to be peer-reviewed 
articles and grey literature (non-peer-reviewed publications). These 
publications are often authored by known affiliates to conservative 
religious organisations. They may be seen as a response to increas- 
ing trends of greater representation, recognition and acknowledge- 
ment of LGBTQ+ parented families in legislation, research, media, 
and society. A common thread within these publications included the 
positioning of LGBTQ+ parented families as ‘not in the best interest 
of healthy child development’ (Morgan, 2002) — echoed by and reflect- 
ing the tropes of recent media debates on LGBTQ+ parents discussed 
in the first chapter of this book. Arguments raised by these publica- 
tions include the questioning of the ability of LGBTQ+ parents to of- 
fer family environments and contexts that contribute to well-adjusted 
child development, moralistic and religious arguments around the 
sanctity of dual-gendered parented families and highlighting of a 
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range of potential ‘risks’ associated with children in the custody of 
LGBTQ+ parents (Cameron, 2006; Cameron & Cameron, 1996; Mor- 
gan, 2002; Schumm, 2010; van Gend, 2016). 

Peer-reviewed articles such as Cameron (2006) and Schumm (2010) 
posited that LGBTQ+ parented families posed several risks factors 
for well-adjusted child development. These risks were supposed to 
have included a greater likelihood of children being victims of incest, 
sexual abuse, social/psychological maladjustment and ‘sexual orienta- 
tion transmission’. Following on from the research arguments made 
in the 1960s and 1970s papers, these authors commonly argued that 
LGBTQ+ parented families may not offer children ‘appropriate’ gen- 
der role models, could potentially cause gender or sexual orientation 
confusion in children and place children at risk of a range of develop- 
mental maladjustments. Commonly, these works were written in re- 
sponse to the growing body of empirical evidence highlighting a lack 
of difference between developmental outcomes of children parented 
by LGBTQ+ and heterosexual individuals (e.g. Patterson, 2006). This 
type of research drew on assumptions arising in the 1970s that ho- 
mosexuality is an unnatural expression of sexual orientation and is a 
learned behaviour which involves the ‘grooming’ of children by preda- 
tory homosexual adults (Cameron & Cameron, 1996). These works are 
not commonly referred to in most peer-reviewed academic literature. 
They positioned LGBTQ+ identities as deficits to healthy child devel- 
opment, failed to include evidence drawn from LGBTQ+ participants, 
and included explicit bias in their homophobic and transphobic fram- 
ings (Hicks, 2005; Stacey & Biblarz, 2001). 

Grey literature similarly contains arguments against LGBTQ+ 
parented families and was written in response to increasingly pro- 
gressive and equal treatment of LGBTQ+ parented families in policy, 
legislation, and social attitudes (e.g., Morgan, 2002; van Gend, 2016). 
Unlike peer-reviewed articles, these works included arguments against 
the ‘far-left? LGBTQ+ social and political movements, that were largely 
portrayed as a potential threat to traditional patriarchal forms of the 
family (van Gend, 2016). Moralistic and religious sentiments in the 
literature, which are more difficult to critique, included the unnatural 
non-generative nature of LGBTQ+ parental units, the deprivation of 
children knowing their mothers and fathers, and the use of children 
as political pawns in a 'far-left' political agenda (Morgan, 2002; van 
Gend, 2016). This body of research tended to include misleading em- 
pirical research to justify its arguments against LGBTQ+ parented 
families. In common with peer-reviewed articles and anti-LGBTQ+ 
research in the 1950s and 1960s, these works typically failed to draw 
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on empirical research exploring LGBTQ+ parented families specifi- 
cally. For example, as part of her argument against LGBTQ+ parented 
families, Morgan (2002) drew on research exploring the health and 
wellbeing of LGBTQ+ youth and cited the alarming statistics related 
to suicidal behaviour, drug-use, and self-harm as evidence of the un- 
suitability of LGBTQ+ parents (not actually studied)... overlooking 
the contextual influences of structural and social homophobia and 
transphobia as factors in LGBTQ+ youth’s poor outcomes (Hillier 
et al., 2010; Jones, 2015; Smith et al., 2014). 

There have been several other limitations highlighted in this area of 
research. This research has commonly been authored by known affil- 
lates to conservative Anti-LGBTQ?- religious institutions such as the 
Christian Concern, Australian Marriage Forum, Family Research In- 
stitute and Christian Institute (CCFON LTD, 2019; van Gend, 2019). 
As such, authors such as Hicks (2005) noted authors in these types of 
'research papers' utilised anecdotal evidence supporting pre-existing 
anti-LGBTQ+ sentiments, heavily swayed by their admitted religious 
beliefs and so-called ‘moral’ rather than scientific ontologies. Limi- 
tations of this body of research include similar concerns to research 
in the 1960s—1970s in that little research explored LGBTQ?- parents 
specifically, and studies were critiqued for the misreporting and mis- 
representation of results (Canadian Psychological Association (CPA) 
Board of Directors, 1996; Hicks, 2005). Additionally, we argue this 
anti-LGBTQ+ parent research appears to not only falsify or cherry- 
pick the negative findings it sets out to create; it can misrepresent the 
potential for psychological research to make a contribution supportive 
of LGBTQ+ parents or identities and turn some LGBTQ+ people off 
of seeking psychological and other potentially beneficial mental health 
supports included in school environments (Jones & Lasser, 2017). The 
papers’ moralistic arguments that claim to draw on ‘common sense’ 
anecdotal evidence have also been noted to re-emerge in harmful ways 
for LGBTQ+ rights movements during debates around amendments 
to marriage equality laws (Knight et al., 2017), LGBTQ+ inclusive 
school curriculums (Ferfolja & Ullman, 2017), and religious views held 
by educators (Robinson, 2002). 


2.3 LGBTQ+ parent and child development studies 


LGBTQ- parent and child development studies emerged in the 
1970s—1980s+, exploring different aspects of psychological and so- 
cial development of LGBTQ- parented children. This body of liter- 
ature commonly developed in response to assumptions in the 1960s 
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and 1970s that LGBTQ+ identities were an illness, taboo, illegal and 
a potential threat to healthy child development. As a result of the pre- 
dominant negative views of LGBTQ+ identities in medical, political 
and judicial environments, LGBTQ+ parents experienced unique 
challenges in being awarded custody of their children. Again, judicial 
systems largely viewed LGBTQ+ family and home contexts as ‘not in 
the best interest of the child’ (Beargie, 1988). 

Researchers at the time noted judicial judgements included a range 
of justifications for not awarding custody to LGBTQ+ parents based 
on concerns around assumptions of parent lifestyle choices, promiscu- 
ity, social circles, and a-typical gender role behaviours (Bradley, 1987). 
Such family environments were often assumed to be related to adverse 
developmental outcomes in children. Associations were assumed with 
outcomes such as cognitive impairment, gender and sexual orientation 
confusion, social isolation and victimisation, and general maladjusted 
developmental trajectories (Beargie, 1988; Bradley, 1987; Kleber et al., 
1986). In response to these adverse judicial decisions, a new body of ev- 
idence emerged, directly testing these assumptions through empirical 
evidence comparing the developmental outcomes and characteristics 
of children parented by heterosexual and LGBTQ+ adults (Anderssen 
et al., 2002; Golombok & Tasker, 1994; Lambert, 2005). Developmen- 
tal outcomes assessed in these studies included gender role norms, 
gender identity, psychological adjustment, social functioning, sexual 
orientation and quality of parent-child relationships (Anderssen et al., 
2002; Tasker, 2005; Tasker & Patterson, 2007). 

Gender norms/roles are behaviours exhibited by individuals that 
are culturally accepted as masculine or feminine, while gender iden- 
tity relates to the degree that a person identifies as male or female (An- 
derssen et al., 2002). Common methods employed in this gender norms 
research explored a child’s preference in toys, play activities, clothes, 
career aspirations, television shows and contentment in “born gender’ 
(Bos & Sandfort, 2010; Goldberg & Garcia, 2016; Golombok et al., 
1983; Gottman, 1990; Green, 1978; Green et al., 1986; Hoeffer, 1981). 
The consensus of this research was that the gender identity and gen- 
der norms of children of LGBTQ+ parents did not differ significantly 
when compared to heterosexual parented children (Bos & Sandfort, 
2010; Goldberg & Garcia, 2016; Golombok et al., 1983; Gottman, 1990; 
Green, 1978; Green et al., 1986; Hoeffer, 1981). However, while not del- 
eterious to children’s adjustment, female children of lesbian parents 
were more likely than those of heterosexual parents to express interest 
in career aspirations (then) denoted as masculine including becom- 
ing astronauts, doctors and lawyers (Anderssen et al., 2002; Dempsey, 
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2013; Green et al., 1986). In more contemporary times, these career as- 
pirations are no longer viewed as exclusively masculine career choices 
and highlight the highly temporal, cultural, and social bounds of ‘typ- 
ical’ gender norms generally. These parent and child papers could in 
some ways be argued to have thus operated on cisnormative and sexist 
premises, seeing (or strategically speaking to, but therefore somewhat 
endorsing) beliefs in the inherent value in gender norms maintenance. 

The psychological adjustment refers to a range of psychological 
development characteristics including an individuals’ intelligence, 
behavioural problems, emotional functioning, school adjustment, 
self-concept, and moral judgements (Anderssen et al., 2002; Tasker & 
Patterson, 2007). As 1s the case with gender identity and gender role 
behaviours, studies of adjustment reported no statistical difference 
between heterosexual or LGBTQ+ parented children (Chan et al., 
1998; Farr, 2017; Flaks et al., 1995; Golombok et al., 2013; Kirkpatrick, 
Smith & Roy, 1981; Vanfraussen et al., 2002; Wainwright, Russell & 
Patterson, 2004). Social functioning research relates to the quality 
of relationships and peer victimisation children experience in social 
contexts (Lambert, 2005). The studies of social functioning found no 
difference in ratings of popularity or peer group relationships between 
children of heterosexual or lesbian parented families (Freedman et al., 
2002; Golombok & Tasker, 1994; MacCallum & Golombok, 2004; 
Vanfraussen et al., 2002). Research on bullying of LGBTQ+ parented 
children generally indicated that they were no more likely to be teased, 
harassed, or assaulted by peers when compared to heterosexual 
parented children (Freedman et al., 2002; Golombok & Tasker, 1994; 
Vanfraussen et al., 2002). However, children of LGBTQ- parents were 
more likely to experience bullying related to the LGBTQ+ status of 
their parents and assumptions of themselves being LGBTQ- (Ray & 
Gregory, 2001; Vanfraussen et al., 2002; Wyers, 1987). It may be prob- 
lematic valuing social wellbeing and lack of bullying of children by 
other children as a ‘measure of parenting’, in that being bullied can 
be well beyond parental and individual control and not a reflection of 
inherent bad status but of social biases or lack of anti-bullying efforts 
for example. 

Sexual orientation studies have explored whether children raised by 
LGBTQ+ parents were more likely to rate attraction to members of 
the same or opposite sex when compared to children reared by het- 
erosexual parents (Anderssen et al., 2002; Golombok & Tasker, 1994; 
Gottman, 1990; Tasker, 2005). Contrary to anti-LGBTQ+ parent 
research anecdotes (e.g. Cameron, 2006), LGBTQ+ parents do not 
increase the likelihood of LGBTQ+ identifications in their children 
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(Allen & Burrell, 1997; Anderssen et al., 2002; Tasker, 2005). Rather, 
children of LGBTQ+ parents may be more open-minded about possi- 
bilities or ‘trialling’ same-sex relationships; rather than identifying as 
LGBTQ+ (Tasker & Patterson, 2007). More recent research on LG- 
BTQ+ parented families no longer explores this aspect of child devel- 
opment, arguing such enquiries are heterosexist: positioning sexual 
orientation and gender identity/expression diversity as a non-desirable 
developmental outcome (Short et al., 2007). 

Parental-child relationship studies have compared heterosexual and 
LGBTQ+ parents’ parent-child relationships to address assumptions 
that LGBTQ+ parents are ‘unfit’ parental figures for children (Tasker, 
2005). Most of this research has identified that LGBTQ+ parents do 
not significantly differ from heterosexual parents in terms of parenting 
styles and quality of parent-child relationships (Golombok et al., 1983; 
Vanfraussen et al., 2002; Wainright et al., 2004). Indeed, LGBTQ+ 
parents may offer unique advantages in rearing children. For exam- 
ple, children of lesbian parents are more likely than children of heter- 
osexual parents to rate greater levels of attachment with their parents, 
discuss emotional and sexual issues with their parents and perceive 
their parents as dependable (Golombok et al., 1997; MacCallum & 
Gollombok, 2004; Vanfraussen et al., 2002). Generally, these authors 
have concluded that family characteristics, processes and experiences 
shared by all types of parents and families, such as life stressors, were 
more predictive of the psychological adjustment of children rather 
than a parent’s sexual orientation, gender identity or expression (Farr, 
2017; Golombok et al., 2013; Wainwright et al., 2004). 

These reoccurring findings of no statistical difference in empiri- 
cal research comparing negative developmental outcomes and family 
relationships between LGBTQ+ and heterosexual parented children 
have been termed the 'no statistical difference consensus' (Stacey & 
Biblarz, 2001). This research is still contested by some researchers 
(e.g., Cameron, 1996; Marks, 2020; Schumm, 2010) for its small sample 
sizes; predominant representation of affluent, well-educated Cauca- 
sian lesbian parents; limited scope of developmental outcomes and 
little longitudinal data. Other critiques of this research include its po- 
sitioning of heterosexual parents as the ‘gold-star’ for well-adjusted 
child development (Lambert, 2005), and the lack of recognition of en- 
vironmental factors, such as stigmatising and discriminatory events, 
which may be more influential in healthy well-adjusted child develop- 
ment (Crouch et al., 2014; K night et al., 2017). Rather, researchers have 
argued the need for studies to explore societal influences in parent 
and family wellbeing such as cultural and societal attitudes, legislative 
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contexts, and the everyday experiences of LGBTQ+ parents navigat- 
ing these environments (Lambert, 2005; Tasker, 2005). We have added 
our own points to this list of critique, our concern that some parenting 
measures used in some of these studies inherently valued cisnormative 
development, sexist conceptualisations of employment goals and spu- 
rious social ideals like a lack of one's child experiencing bullying by 
other children that forget contextual influences. 


2.4 LGBTQ+ parented family diversity and family 
functioning studies 


LGBTQ+ parented family diversity and family functioning studies 
emerged during the nineties, coinciding with societal, policy, legisla- 
tive and medicalised framings that were more affirming of LGBTQ+ 
identities. In recognition of the relative lack of research exploring LG- 
BTQ+ parents’ every-day lives, this research set out to explore their 
home life characteristics and experiences in social contexts at times in- 
corporating sociological lenses (Perlesz & McNair, 2004; Power et al., 
2010). Researchers in this area aimed to gain descriptive statistics of 
family formations, identify LGBTQ+ parents’ pathways to parenthood 
and explore their experiences in different contexts (e.g. school settings, 
health care providers, peer/family relationships) as a method to inform 
social organisations and professionals of the unique characteristics 
and needs of LGBTQ+ parents and their families (McNair et al., 2002; 
Rawsthorne, 2009; van Dam, 2004). Family functioning research has 
developed from the contribution of multiple disciplines and theoret- 
ical frameworks including critical psychological (Power et al., 2010) 
and queer and feminist lenses (Gabb, 2005) in qualitative (Rawsthorne, 
2009) and quantitative (Power et al., 2010) research designs. This type of 
research is particularly privileged in developed countries such as Aus- 
tralia (Dempsey, 2013), U.S.A (Goldberg et al., 2014) and U.K. (Gabb, 
2005). Commonly, the research indicates that LGBTQ+ parented fami- 
lies are unique in terms of demographic statistics (Australian Bureau of 
Statistics/A BS, 2016; Gates, 2013), methods of family formation (Power 
et al., 2010) and challenges experienced within social organisations and 
social networks (McNair et al., 2002; Rawsthorne, 2009). 

Census data in Australia indicates LGBTQ+ parented families are a 
growing minority group (ABS, 2013, 2016). Current estimates indicate 
around 10,500 children are being raised by same-sex parents within 
Australia (ABS, 2017), compared to around seven million in the US 
(Gates, 2013). Although the actual number of LGBTQ+ parents are 
argued to be larger in countries such as Australia as national census 
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surveys do not commonly include explicit measures of sexual orien- 
tation or gender diversity, and estimates are drawn from same-sex 
parents within current relationships that may overlook other parental 
characteristics such being single, divorced or co-parenting in separate 
households (ABS, 2013; Power et al., 2010). Aside from methodological 
concerns, LGBTQ+ parents may also be reticent to disclose informa- 
tion relating to their sexual orientation or gender identity in formal 
government surveys, as it has been noted parents may have apprehen- 
sions around drawing unwanted official attention or potential negative 
backlash to their family (ABS, 2016; Casper et al., 1992). 

Generally, Australian data indicates that LGBTQ- parents are 
more likely to earn higher incomes and attain higher levels of edu- 
cation compared to national samples (ABS, 2016; Power et al., 2010). 
Although some researchers contest whether this is a unique charac- 
teristic generalisable to the entire population of LGBTQ- parented 
families or only representatives of those who participate in research 
(Perlesz et al., 2010). In contrast, demographic statistics in the US 
indicate same-sex parents earn lower incomes compared to national 
samples (Gates, 2013). Similar to heterosexual parented families, LG- 
BTQ* parent family research indicates the majority of families uphold 
traditional two-parent nuclear family formations or single parenting 
status (Power et al., 2010, 2012). However, studies exploring LGBTQ+ 
forms of family constellations have also noted more dynamic forms of 
family structures, including co-parenting/blended family formations 
between more than two actively engaged parents (Power et al., 2010). 
These family demographics can potentially include family formations 
involving parents who identify as lesbian female and gay male partner- 
ships (and their same-sex partners) as well as family constellations that 
recognise known biological donors as adults responsible for the care 
of children (Dempsey, 2010; Power et al., 2010, 2012). Families that 
seek parenthood through the use of donor materials may acknowledge 
and include known donors as adults who are active within the lives 
of children as parental-like figures, or special friends of the family, 
or conversely may use anonymous donors that may not be included 
within the lives of the family (Dempsey, 2010, 2013). Common rea- 
soning for maintaining relationships with donors include ensuring 
children's needs regarding questions about family and genetic history 
are met as a child develops, whilst anonymous donors were selected to 
overcome concerns of future personal and legal difficulties in terms of 
custody and access to children (Dempsey, 2010). 

Unlike heterosexual parented families, LGBTQ+ parented families 
are commonly unable to experience unplanned pregnancies and may 
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require the assistance of others in forming families (Mitchell &Green, 
2008). Generally, research indicates a shift in methods of conception 
away from the historical assumptions of LGBTQ+ parents achieving 
parenthood through previous heterosexual relationships, to LGBTQ+ 
couples employing planned methods of parenthood via informal and 
formal sources of parenthood (Crouch et al., 2014; Power et al., 2010). 
Identified methods of forming families include conception within 
previous heterosexual relationships, surrogacy agreements, Artificial 
Reproduction Technologies (ART) and fostering/adoption arrange- 
ments (Power et al., 2010; Short et al., 2007). Australian research indi- 
cates LGBTQ+ parents are more likely to prefer conceiving children 
where there is a biological relation between the child and parent (e.g., 
surrogacy, conception with donor assistance) over the adoption/foster 
care arrangements reported in the US (Crouch et al., 2014; Dempsey, 
2013; Gates, 2013; Power et al., 2010). 

Research exploring parents' intentions to seek parenthood has 
found that more affirmative changes to national and state laws (e.g. 
marriage equality and lifting of bans on adoption) may lead to adults 
having greater intentions of seeking parenthood (Goldberg et al., 
2013). As reproductive technologies are becoming readily available 
at cheaper prices with recognition of LGBTQ+ parented families as 
applicable forms of family diversity in child placement and reproduc- 
tive services, greater numbers of LGBTQ+ parented families may be 
expected within Australia (Hill et al., 2020). Although, intentions for 
parenthood may not lead to actual parent status. This also depends 
on state legislation granting access of LGBTQ- adults to reproduc- 
tive technologies and foster/adoption services (Dempsey, 2013), parent 
concerns around raising children in heterosexist contexts, costs of 
reproductive technologies and parent concerns of stigmatising experi- 
ences from reproductive technology services (Hill et al., 2020). 

Family functioning research has also explored the challenging and 
supportive nature of LGBTQ+ parented families with informal (family 
of origin, peer networks) and formal (schools, health professionals) 
sources of support (Gabb, 2005; Mcnair et al., 2008; Mitchell &Green, 
2008; Perlesz & McNair, 2004; Power et al., 2010; Rawsthorne, 2009). 
Generally, the research indicates the majority of LGBTQ- parented 
families are privileged in the support of families of origin, which has 
been attributed to a greater likelihood of seeking parenthood and per- 
ceived support (Riggs et al., 2016). Common themes in the literature 
indicate parenthood may bond LGBTQ+ individuals with their fam- 
ilies of origin, where their new predominant identity becomes that of 
a parent rather than an LGBTQ+ individual (McNair et al., 2002). 
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Although not all LGBTQ+ parents experience the support of their 
parents, with themes of lack of recognition of alternative pathways 
of seeking conception and illegitimacy of LGBTQ+ parents who may 
not be genetically related to their children (Rawsthorne, 2009; Power 
et al., 2012). Research exploring the transition of LGBTQ+ adults to 
parents has found LGBTQ+ parented families experience similar lev- 
els of stress to heterosexual parented families upon becoming parents, 
with a noted shift of peer networks from predominantly LGBTQ+ so- 
cial circles and community involvement to fellow parent social groups 
(McNair et al., 2002; Perlesz et al., 2006). In the case of weak infor- 
mal sources of support or social networks such as the family of origin, 
or connections to LGBTQ+ communities, formal sources of support 
(such as schools) may be particularly important in providing protec- 
tive strategies and connections to informal sources of support (Mcnair 
et al., 2008; Rawsthorne, 2009). 

Studies on the experiences of LGBTQ? parents interacting with 
potential sources of support such as education providers, childcare 
and professional health services indicate LGBTQ- parented fami- 
lies experience unique challenges in interacting within contexts out- 
side of the family (Rawsthorne, 2009; van Dam, 2004). Research of 
this type has identified common barriers in public service environ- 
ments. These include: knowledge gaps in public service profession- 
als relating to LGBTQ+ parented family formations (Eliason, 1996; 
Gahan, 2018), lack of policy and procedures inclusive of LGBTQ+ 
parented families (Eliason, 1996; Perlesz et al., 2006) and concerns 
of potential negative backlash from disclosing sexual orientation/ 
gender identity to public service personnel (Rawsthorne, 2009; van 
Dam, 2004). As family experiences of stigma and discrimination 
have been related to negative health and wellbeing (Crouch et al., 
2014), common suggestions for service providers and researchers in- 
clude developing policies and procedures that are inclusive of LG- 
BTQ- parented families (Power et al., 2010; Rawsthorne, 2009), and 
exploration of methods to protect LGBTQ- parented families from 
stigmatising events within different contexts (Crouch et al., 2014). 
However, this research did not explore the school context in depth. 
This limited its ability to highlight LGBTQ+ parents’ common ex- 
periences within school communities and the potential supportive 
role schools may play in LGBTQ+ parents’ lives. The new study this 
book reports on in later chapters, addresses these gaps in research. 
It specifically explores LGBTQ+ parents’ experiences within school 
communities and parents’ views on a range of potential LGBTQ+ 
related school supports. 
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2.5 LGBTQ+ parents within schools studies 


Studies explicitly focussing on LGBTQ+ parents within schools 
emerged in the 1990s due to rising recognition of the unique challenges 
that LGBTQ+ parented families faced in these environments. These 
challenges included the perpetuation of heterosexuality as ‘normal’ 
and the exclusion or ‘othering’ of LGBTQ+ identities (Casper et al., 
1992; Gray et al., 2016). These studies have predominantly been based 
in the U.S.A. (Goldberg, Black, Manley, et al., 2017; Goldberg & 
Smith, 2014a, 2014b, 2017; Kosciw & Diaz, 2008; Leland, 2017), U.K. 
(McDonald & Morgan, 2019) and Australia (Cloughessy & Wani- 
ganayake, 2015; Cloughessy et al., 2018, 2019; Lindsay et al., 2006; 
Riggs & Willing, 2013). The theoretical lenses in these studies have 
been drawn from sociological and psychological disciplines including 
queer theory, post-modern theory, grounded theory, Foucaultian the- 
ory and psychological/ecological development frameworks utilising 
predominantly qualitative interview methodologies to explore expe- 
riences of LGBTQ+ parents in school environments (Cloughessy & 
Waniganayake, 2019; Cloughessy et al., 2018, 2019; Goldberg, Black, 
Sweeney, et al., 2017; Leland, 2017; Lindsay et al., 2006; Skattebol & 
Ferfolja, 2007). 

To date, Abbie Goldberg from the U.S.A. (Goldberg, Black, 
Manley, et al., 2017; Goldberg & Smith, 2014a, 2014b, 2017) and Kathy 
Cloughessy from Australia (Cloughessy et al., 2018, 2019; Cloughessy & 
Waniganayake, 2015, 2019) have been the largest contributors to 
this body of research. Their work has focused on exploring various 
challenging and supportive factors LGBTQ+ parents experience in 
predominantly pre-school community contexts. From this research, 
various school characteristics have been associated with more positive 
and supportive school environments for LGBTQ+ parents. These fac- 
tors have included location (Metropolitan vs. Remote areas; Lindsay 
et al., 2006), representation of diversity within school communities 
(Bower, 2008; Casper et al., 1992; Mcdonald & Morgan, 2019), local 
attitudes toward and representation of LGBTQ+ parented families 
(Casper et al., 1992; Goldberg, Black, Sweeney, et al., 2017; Goldberg & 
Smith, 2014a, 2014b; Lindsay et al., 2006), explicit inclusive school pol- 
icy on family diversity (Kosciw & Diaz, 2008) and personal attitudes/ 
professional training of school personnel (Cloughessy et al., 2019; 
Goldberg, Black, Sweeney, et al., 2017). 

Unlike other forms of diversity such as multiculturalism, some 
forms of special needs and some groups for whom English is a sec- 
ond language; sexual orientation and gender identity are unique 
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forms of diversity in being largely invisible (Casper et al., 1992). This 
trait particularly requires either verbal disclosure, or secondary sig- 
naling such as the ‘in-role’ presence of significant others, for identi- 
fication... which can nonetheless be misunderstood or unnoticed in 
ways occluding visibility. Commonly, schools are argued to reflect 
dominant family formations and social attitudes, which in the case of 
most developed countries denote traditional dual-gendered parented 
families (Casper et al., 1992; Kozik-Rosabal, 2000; Mercier & Har- 
old, 2003). Schools endorse traditional forms of heterosexual families 
and suppress LGBTQ+ identities within their structures by explicitly 
not including LGBTQ+ parented families within school curriculum/ 
practices/pedagogical approaches and implicitly through the exclusive 
representation of heterosexual parented families (Casper et al., 1992; 
Fox, 2007; Ryan & Martin, 2000; UNESCO, 2016). Predominantly, 
previous research has explored LGBTQ+ parents’ common experi- 
ences within school contexts including: 


e how/why LGBTQ+ parents disclose their identity to school 
community members (Cloughessy et al., 2018; Goldberg, Black, 
Manley, et al., 2017; Lindsay et al., 2006); 

* LGBTQ+ parent supportive and marginalising experiences within 
school environments (Bower, 2008; Casper et al., 1992; Cloughessy 
et al., 2019; Goldberg, 2014; Goldberg, Black, Manley et al., 2017; 
Goldberg & Smith, 2014b; Skattebol & Ferfolja, 2007); 

e  teacher/administrator perspectives on LGBTQ+ parented families 
(Cloughessy & Waniganayake, 2015; Ferfolja, 2007; Hegde et al., 
2014; Robinson, 2002; Robinson & Ferfolja, 2001); and 

* recommendations for best practice inclusive school support struc- 
tures (Bower & Klecka, 2009; Fox, 2007; Goldberg, Black, Sweeney, 
et al., 2017; Mercier & Harold, 2003; Ryan & Martin, 2000). 


The research shows not all LGBTQ+ parents disclose their sexual 
orientation and gender identity within schools (Casper et al., 1992; 
Jones et al., 2015). The decision to disclose family constellations var- 
les depending on concerns of the individual and characteristics of the 
surrounding environment (Casper et al., 1992; Jones et al., 2015; Lindsay 
et al., 2006). LGBTQ+ parents that choose not to disclose their identity 
in schools generally relate to participants deeming family constella- 
tions and gender identities a private matter not relevant to schools, as 
protective measures against possible negative treatment toward chil- 
dren and parents from school community members (teachers, parents, 
administrators and other students) and concerns of family structures 
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becoming common knowledge within the local community or involve- 
ment of formal social services (Casper et al., 1992; Goldberg, 2014; Jones 
et al., 2015; Lindsay et al., 2006). Conversely, active disclosure of gender 
identity and sexual orientation has been related to avoiding the burden 
of identity management (McDonald & Morgan, 2019), ensuring school 
staff are aware of the diversity within schools and meeting the needs of 
students within classrooms (Casper et al., 1992; Cloughessy et al., 2018; 
Riggs & Willing, 2013). There have also been aims to role-model pride 
in family diversity to children (Cloughessy et al., 2018; Jones et al., 
2015; Lindsay et al., 2006), to create a response to marginalising school 
practices that exclude LGBTQ- forms of the family (Cloughessy et al., 
2018; Goldberg, Black, Manley, et al., 2017) and as a method of gaug- 
ing school community stances on inclusivity when considering school 
selection (Casper et al., 1992). A common finding in this research is all 
LGBTQ+ parents (‘out’ or ‘closeted’) experience anxiety when consid- 
ering disclosure (Casper et al., 1992; Cloughessy et al., 2018; Mercier & 
Harold, 2003; Riggs & Willing, 2013). However, prospective parents are 
more likely to perceive greater challenges within school systems, than 
are actually experienced by LGBTQ+ parents in school communities 
(Ray & Gregory, 2001). 

Common methods of disclosure include altering school forms to 
include diverse family constellations, verbal disclosure to teachers 
and administrators, or more naturalistic methods including the active 
involvement and visibility of various parents within their children's 
schools (Casper et al., 1992; Cloughessy et al., 2018). Earlier research 
indicated LGBTQ- parents were more likely to adopt ‘closeted’ dis- 
closure positions in schools (Casper et al., 1992; Lindsay et al., 2006; 
McNair & Perlesz, 2004) compared to more recent research in the 
last few years highlighting LGBTQ+ parents as mostly ‘out’ within 
school contexts (Cloughessy et al., 2019; Goldberg, Black, Sweeney, 
et al., 2017; Leland, 2017; Mcdonald & Morgan, 2019). This potentially 
reflects changing social attitudes and legal rights acknowledging and 
accepting of LGBTQ+ identities. However, this research is typically 
privileged in countries that may have more affirming views of LG- 
BTQ+ identities in recent laws, social attitudes and policies potentially 
limiting the generalisability of findings and themes to more hostile, or 
less privileged national/regional contexts. 

Identified challenges in schools include: 


e lack of recognition of LGBTQ+ parented families as valid forms 
of family from school community members (teachers, school staff, 
other parents and students; (Cloughessy et al., 2019; Lindsay et al., 
2006; Riggs & Willing, 2013), 
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e lack of inclusive language within school classrooms and school 
forms that may exclude children with families not consisting of 
dual-gendered parents (Cloughessy et al., 2019; Goldberg, 2014), 

e experiences of homophobia and transphobia by school commu- 
nity members (Kosciw & Diaz, 2008; Lindsay et al., 2006; Ray & 
Gregory, 2001), 

* lack of representation of LGBTQ+ families or individuals within 
school environments (Casper et al., 1992; Ryan & Martin, 2000), 

* assumptions of teachers that students of LGBTQ+ parents may 
be LGBTQ+ or experience behavioural difficulties (similar to 
assumptions made in anti-LGBTQ+ studies; Casper et al., 1992; 
Cloughessy et al., 2019), and 

* general ‘clumsiness’ in school personnel around addressing 
LGBTQ+ parent family structures inclusively (Cloughessy et al., 
2018; Goldberg et al., 2017). 


Whilst research is limited on the experiences of LGBTQ+ parents in 
schools, more recent research tends to indicate a minority of partici- 
pants experienced negative or discriminatory events (Cloughessy et al., 
2019; Farr et al., 2016). However, there are noted concerns around the 
representativeness of these findings to the LGBTQ+ population with 
most research being drawn from lesbian Caucasian mothers in small 
samples of convenience. This is a limitation that generally applies to 
all LGBTQ+ parent research, in some ways reflecting the greater ac- 
cess lesbians have to fertility treatments and arrangements as women. 

Positive experiences in education generally include proactive or re- 
active measures taken by schools to accommodate LGBTQ- parented 
families (Cloughessy et al., 2019a; Leland, 2017). These supportive 
strategies include: 


* inclusive language and differentiated classroom activities for 
students of LGBTQ- parents particularly during traditional 
family celebration days (e.g. Mother's Day and Father's Day; 
Cloughessy et al., 2019a; Goldberg, Black, Sweeney, et al., 2017), 

* discussions between parent/s and schools on how to approach/ 
accommodate diverse family structures in classroom activities 
(Bower, 2008; Cloughessy et al., 2019), 

* inclusive language and classroom activities that include LGBTQ+ 
topics/issues alongside other forms of family diversity as part of 
the curriculum (Bower, 2008; Goldberg et al., 2017), 

e schools that value diversity represented within the school 
community and school-related committees (Goldberg & Smith, 
2014; Leland, 2017), and 
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e representation of other LGBTQ+ parented families and staff within 
school communities (Farr et al., 2016; McDonald & Morgan, 2019). 


Researchers also note that parents are not passive in their child(ren)’s 
educational environments and attempt to actively engage with schools 
to address the potential exclusion or lack of representation of family 
constellations such as their own (Riggs & Willing, 2013; Skattebol & 
Ferfolja, 2007). Identified strategies adopted by LGBTQ+ parents 
include participation in policy development, school committees, 
selection of schools that value diversity, and the donation of age- 
appropriate learning materials (such as books and other objects) in an 
effort to ‘normalise’ LGBTQ+ parented families amongst other forms 
of diversity (Goldberg & Smith, 2014b; Leland, 2017; Skattebol & 
Ferfolja, 2007). The active efforts of parents to create change within 
their child(ren)’s schools have largely been employed to overcome the 
lack of appropriate inclusive practices, and evident knowledge gaps 
in educational professionals — a phenomenon termed ‘educating the 
educator’ (Riggs & Willing, 2012). In recognition of the predominant 
reactive strategies in schools, where school practices and procedures 
have been noted to be adapted after the identification and presence 
of LGBTQ+ parents in school systems (Cloughessy & Waniganayake, 
2015), some researchers have suggested parents disclose their sexual 
orientations or gender identities as a method to create change in their 
child(ren)’s schools (Casper et al., 1992). Other researchers have noted 
that such parent attempts at creating change through advocacy of 
their families have been met with various levels of marginalisation or 
denial depending on the stand of the school, school staff and local 
community (Riggs & Willing, 2013). Arguments for parent-advocacy 
and parent-led activities for change in schools may be a particularly 
relevant strategy to adopt in national contexts which privilege greater 
recognition, acknowledgement, and legislative protections for LG- 
BTQ+ identities generally. However, we note an issue with this body 
of research is that sometimes the complexities of international trans- 
ferability of data are not considered. Activist actions may prove more 
difficult for parents located in less affirming environments and con- 
texts, with the potential for backlash, ostracisation, the involvement 
of family or social services, and exclusion from educational systems 
(Casper et al., 1992; UNESCO, 2016). 

Research on LGBTQ+ parents in school contexts has highlighted 
a wealth of information concerning the challenges and inclusive 
experiences parents derive from educational environments. Yet, little 
research has explored LGBTQ+ parents’ views on how they would 
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like to be systematically included or represented within school con- 
texts. Recent researchers have argued that the growing number of 
countries legalising same-sex marriage and marriage equality high- 
lights the need for the development of LGBTQ+ inclusive educational 
policies, and empirical research to inform the development of such 
policies (Liang & Cohrssen, 2020). We would say this gap in the liter- 
ature is further justified by the trend towards outness in educational 
environments for LGBTQ+ parents; which makes it likely older 
strategies of serving their needs foregrounding institutional silence 
(don’t ask, don’t tell) may no longer so consistently apply. To meet 
this gap in literature, this study presents LGBTQ+ parents’ views and 
perspectives on common inclusive school strategies endorsed by lit- 
erature (e.g., LGBTQ+ inclusive curriculums and teacher training in 
LGBTQ+ topics). 


2.6 Summary of key points 


The key points that can be summarised for this chapter include: 


e Anti-LGBTQ+ family studies in the 1960s, 1970s and 1990s were 
heavily influenced by cultural/religious beliefs and medicalised 
lenses casting LGBTQ+ identities as illegal, taboo and disordered. 
Common arguments derived from questionable data, or mere 
opinion, that family structures excluding gendered role-models 
created children’s mental disorders, homosexuality, and gender 
confusion. 

e Child development studies in the 1980s+ commonly affirmed LG- 
BTQ+ parents as making ‘no statistical difference’ to children’s 
development, however they often inherently valued cisnormative, 
heteronormative, sexist or otherwise problematic measures and 
overlooked contextual factors. 

* Family functioning research in the 1990s+ found LGBTQ+ 
families included various adults gaining parenthood status via a 
variety of ways. 

e School context studies showed LGBTQ+ parents can find schools 
challenging environments, and had more positive experiences 
where: 

* staff are trained in LGBTQ+ topics, issues or families, 

* procedures/communications don’t stress gendered wording, 

e teaching practices and resources are inclusive of LGBTQ+ 
families, and 

* diversity is broadly conceived. 
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2.7 Conclusion & next chapters 


This chapter explored anti-LGBTQ+ research (and their critiques), 
research exploring the developmental outcomes of children parented 
by LGBTQ+ parents (and their challenges), and family functioning 
and education context studies (and their gaps). The review identified 
strengths and challenges schools can pose in the lives of LGBTQ+ 
parented families and the need for the new LGBTQ+ parent study at 
the core of this book. The next chapter discusses the theoretical lenses, 
research questions and methodology applied within this study. 
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3 Framing LGBTQ+ parents in 
theory, research & practice 


LGBTQ+ parents reflect on: family structures vs. school structures 
I don't have a lot of interaction with the school (...) it would be nice if 
they understood our family structure. 

(Olivia, 30 yrs, New South Wales) 


It is incredibly offensive to assume each family is made up of a mum 
and dad. We intentionally rewrite forms at our child's school. 
(Ivy, 39 yrs, Vic) 


We're basically talking about cultural safety here. I transitioned while 
my 2 youngest were in primary school. There was, to my knowledge, 
no education of or references to transgender (or same sex attracted) 
people. Consequently my kids were terrified of how their teachers and 
classmates would treat them. This is something that could have been 
avoided if these issues were openly discussed and my children were 
aware that ALL family structures are valued and accepted! 

(Austin, 53 yrs, QLD) 


Ithink we have educated our children's teachers, year by year, simply 
by our doggedly unsensational presence. Our school is not threatened 
by us, as we are one family structure of many. However, I am unsure 
whether all the school staff are as comfortable with us as I hope. 
Education would expose the cracks. 

(Fran, 48 yrs, South Australia) 


3.1 Introduction: lenses for viewing LGBTQ+ parents 


Education structures in and beyond schools can struggle to accom- 
modate LGBTQ+ family structures, because they are not based on 
thinking which theorises family in ways that go beyond heteronorma- 
tive and cis-normative models. Similarly, the previous chapter argued 
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that some theoretical frames used for research on LGBTQ+ parents at 
their core do not imagine or affirm the possibility of framing anyone 
beyond cisgender and heterosexual individuals as inherently healthy, 
creating ‘research’ not even requiring direct engagement with LG- 
BTQ* parents themselves in order to dismiss their value. The purpose 
of the first section of this third chapter is to discuss the inappropriate- 
ness of traditional and liberal psychological lenses to LGBTQ- parent 
research. It then discusses some of the challenges posed by the inter- 
disciplinary nature of LGBTQ+ parent research and the usefulness 
of critical social psychology lenses to consolidate and build upon the 
more valuable aspects of separate bodies of previous research. The 
chapter continues highlighting the potential for strength-based psy- 
chology in recognition of the predominant deficit model in this field 
of research. This chapter then discusses the potential for the Theory 
of Ecological Development (Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Bronfenbrenner & 
Crouter, 1983) as a potential framework applicable to LGBTQ- parent 
research; as a means to fuse the more useful aspects of diverse interdis- 
ciplinary approaches that have explored various LGBTQ+ parent and 
family life in the literature — using Australian research as an exemplary 
case study. The chapter concludes by highlighting key points of the 
framework, and ends with reflections towards the next chapter. 


3.2 Psychology's conceptualisations of LGBTQ+ parents 


Chapter 2 highlighted previous examples of studies utilising traditional 
and liberal psychological lenses to LGBTQ+ samples. Moreover, it 
detailed some of their distinct limitations. Anti-LGBTQ- Studies’ 
in the 1960s+ utilised traditional psychological, psychoanalytic and 
aetiological lenses to explore family characteristics related to the de- 
velopment of homosexuality or gender identity disorders reflecting 
the classification of LGBTQ+ as symptomology of various men- 
tal health disorders (DSM-I; APA, 1952). This research highlighted 
several limitations and challenges in adopting medicalised or tradi- 
tional methodologies to LGBTQ+ identities and samples, including 
potential pre-positioning of LGBTQ+ identities as a mental disorder, 
illness or disease and the potential for cultural and researcher-led bias 
(Drescher, 2015; Gonsiorek, 1982). 

In the 1970s research saw increasing use of liberal psychological 
frameworks in Parent and Child Development Studies in recognition of 
the lack of research to resist assumptions that parent or adult role mod- 
elling of sexual orientations and gender identities led to maladaptive 
child development (Lambert, 2005). This research typically used some 
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reliable and robust scientific measures of child development in studies 
comparing the developmental characteristics of cis-gendered hetero- 
sexual parented children to LGBTQ- parented children (Anderssen 
et al., 2002). This comprehensive body of evidence has contributed to a 
range of beneficial outcomes for LGBTQ+ parents informing progres- 
sive legislative and policy changes recognising the rights of parents. 
However, we have noted distinct challenges to liberal psychological 
approaches in LGBTQ?- parent research including its implicit bias in 
positioning heterosexual parents as 'the gold star' for adaptive child 
development by privileging some cisnormative and heteronormative 
measures of ‘good parenting outcomes’. Also, there have been critiques 
of its inability to account for experiences within larger social contexts 
which are argued to be more influential in family health and well-being 
(Knight et al., 2017; Lambert, 2005), and we noted that social contexts 
may directly affect other measures applied in the research like whether 
or not LGBTQ+ parents’ children were bullied. 

In recognition of the pathologising views of conservative psycholog- 
ical research in the 1960s and 1970s, LGBTQ+ parent literature saw an 
emerging shift in the 1990s to qualitative and mixed-methodological 
approaches in disciplines other than psychology (Bliss & Harris, 1998; 
Casper et al., 1992). Typically, this research utilised sociological theo- 
ries of minority groups, sexuality and gender including Butler, queer 
theory, Foucault, feminist theory and post-modern theory to explore 
the everyday experiences of LGBTQ+ parents and their families (e.g. 
Cloughessy & Waniganayake, 2015; Gabb, 2005; McNair et al., 2002; 
Rawsthorne, 2009). This type of research has emerged as a prominent 
disciplinary approach in LGBTQ+ parent research. It may be a par- 
ticularly culturally sensitive method of exploring the experiences of 
parents. Particularly, as researchers have noted, this sensitivity is im- 
portant as parents may be reticent to disclose their identification as 
LGBTQ+ for fear of discrimination to themselves and their families 
(Casper et al., 1992), may have concerns around research findings and 
depictions of LGBTQ+ parents in media and research (Gahan, 2018), 
and further may reject the historical placement of LGBTQ+ identities 
in deficit theoretical models (e.g. anti-LGBTQ«- studies in the 1960s 
and 1970s). 

Additionally, previous LGBTQ+ parent sociological research had 
identified several practical challenges and protective factors experi- 
enced by LGBTQ+ parents and families in school contexts. LGBTQ+ 
Parented Family Diversity and Family Functioning Studies, and 
LGBTQ+ Parents within Schools Studies have commonly aimed to 
generate empirical evidence drawn from LGBTQ+ minority groups 
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to inform the development of LGBTQ+ inclusive professional prac- 
tices, procedures and policies (e.g. Lindsay et al., 2006; Perlesz et al., 
2010). Commonly, these studies utilised more affirming broad theori- 
sation of LGBTQ+ parents through critical psychological lenses using 
post-modern, queer and feminist concepts of gender and sexuality as 
socially or discursively constructed (including in Gabb, 2005; Gray 
et al., 2016; Rawsthorne, 2009 and others). These studies have explored 
multiple facets of LGBTQ+ parents and their families including their 
interactions with social organisations (e.g. schools and medical health 
organisations) and informal social supports (e.g. relationships with 
the family of origin and memberships in the LGBTQ+ community) in 
recognition of their potential influence on LGBTQ+ parented families 
general health and well-being (McNair et al., 2002; Rawsthorne, 2009). 
Therefore, a critical social psychology framework may offer a more 
appropriate psychological lens combining elements of these studies’ 
most useful contributions to the development of research exploring 
LGBTQ+ parents in school contexts. 


3.3 Critical social psychology 


Social psychology explores the influence of social contexts on an in- 
dividual's development including factors such as mass media, family 
relationships and social organisations (1.e. schools); blending scientific 
methods with sociological lenses (DeLamatar et al., 2015). Critical 
social psychology developed from feminist and constructivist roots 
alongside social movements based on equality between classes, gen- 
ders and races. It drew on how these sources recognised the lack 
of representation of minority groups in traditional psychological 
approaches (Gundlach, 2015; Worst & Smith, 2017). Critical social 
psychology commonly rejects traditional or conservative approaches 
to psychology; framing these approaches as potentially excluding 
the perspectives of underrepresented minority groups, perpetuating 
deficit (or problematic) framings of minority groups, and positioning 
minority groups (such as LGBTQ+ identities, as shown in the previous 
chapter) as ‘abnormal’ (Gundlach, 2015; Vaughan & Rodriguez, 2014; 
Worth & Smith, 2017). 

In contrast, critical social psychology is heavily influenced by eman- 
cipatory and social justice ideals. These ideals value bringing forth 
the perspective of minority groups to create positive and affirming 
changes in the lives of marginalised individuals (Worth & Smith, 2017). 
It places considerable emphasis on exploring environmental charac- 
teristics uniquely experienced by under-explored minority groups — 
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such as historical, legal, organisational and social contexts (Worst & 
Smith, 2017). A key focus of this approach is to identify the unmet 
needs of diverse populations and the development of specific supports 
to meet those needs (Worst & Smith, 2017); similar to sociological LG- 
BTQ+ Family Functioning and LGBTQ+ Parents in Schools Studies 
(McNair & Perlesz, 2004; Rawsthorne, 2009). Endorsed methodolo- 
gies within this disciplinary approach include the use of ‘scientific’ 
quantitative measures to explore how frequent a given factor may be 
present in the environment; as well as qualitative methods to privilege 
and explore the perceptions, experiences or behaviours of individuals 
(Worth & Smith, 2017). 

Similar to critical psychology, positive psychology (or strength- 
based psychology) rejects the deficit or medicalised views often 
adopted in traditional psychology. It instead endorses the explora- 
tion of environmental characteristics on an individual’s development 
(Vaughan & Rodriguez, 2014). Strength-based psychology particu- 
larly focusses on exploring the potential protective role social organ- 
isations (such as schools) can play in an individual’s development as 
a means to overcome (and potentially offer solutions to) challenges 
identified in over-represented deficit models of research (Vaughan & 
Rodriguez, 2014). This framing may be particularly useful in ex- 
ploring LGBTQ+ parents in schools with its focus on exploring 
positive aspects of organisations that aim to improve the strength- 
based outcomes (for example, perceived support and well-being) for 
the individuals they serve (Vaughan & Rodriguez, 2014). Endorsed 
methodological considerations within positive psychology in 
LGBTQ+ research include: 


* research designs inclusive of LGBTQ+ identities, 

* utilisation of quantitative and qualitative mixed methodologies, 
and 

e a focus on supportive experiences within social organisations 
(Vaughan et al., 2014). 


In keeping with critical social psychology's privileging of an inter- 
disciplinary approach, the new Australian study this book reports 
on therefore utilised Urie Bronfenbrenner's psycho-sociological The- 
ory of Ecological Development (Bronfenbrenner & Crouter, 1983) as 
a theoretical framework. This theory offers opportunities to explore 
LGBTQ+ parents’ positive experiences in school contexts and their 
perspectives on commonly endorsed inclusive practices — as detailed 
in the next section. 
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3.4 Bronfenbrenner’s theory of ecological development 


This section of the chapter introduces Urie Bronfenbrenner and his 
Theory of Ecological Development as a useful tool to explore LG- 
BTQ+ parents’ experiences, within a holistic framing. A sub-section 
providing an introduction to the theory is followed with several 
sections showing an application of the framework via the Australian 
real-world case study. 


3.4.1 Urie Bronfenbrenner and his theory of ecological 
development 


Urie Bronfenbrenner (1917-2005) was a developmental psychologist 
with a focus on human development and social policy. He believed that 
liberal and conservative psychological approaches (such as those consid- 
ering cognitive development, gender role behaviours, and educational 
outcomes in Child Development Studies 1970s+) failed to account for 
environmental characteristics that could influence the development of 
an individual (Bronfenbrenner & Crouter, 1983). He believed firmly in 
the advancement of social policies that adopted a holistic investigation 
of an individual’s development including psychological characteristics 
(found in conservative and liberal psychologies) alongside an analysis 
of environmental factors and contexts that may be influential to the de- 
veloping individual. His research model also offers an adaptable the- 
oretical lens that may holistically integrate previous inter-disciplinary 
research related to LGBTQ+ parented family functioning and experi- 
ences within school research into a concise framework. 

The Theory of Ecological Development has developed over 30 years 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Bronfenbrenner, 1999; Bronfenbrenner & 
Crouter, 1983). It is an extension of traditional nature vs. nurture 
theories in developmental psychology (Piaget, 1969; Vygotsky, 1978). 
This theory aims to integrate theories of individual development (e.g. 
Piaget’s developmental stages for the individual) with environmental 
theories of development (e.g. Vygotsky’s socio-cultural development 
accounts). The Theory of Ecological Development offers several po- 
tential strengths to exploring the experiences of LGBTQ+ parented 
families in school contexts, including its ability to: 


e avoid potential biases or heteronormative assumptions implicit in 
some alternate theories of development (Allen & Demo, 1995); 

e proactively and practically inform the development of school pol- 
icies, practices and procedures inclusive of identified minority 
groups (Burns, 2011); 
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* offer researchers and policy developers a comprehensive theory of 
development that accommodates the inter-disciplinary develop- 
ment of LGBTQ+ parent research and its many facets (e.g. Parent 
in school research see Liang & Cohrssen, 2020; and International 
legal settings see Siegel et al., 2021); 

* offer researchers and policy developers a flexible and adaptive the- 
oretical framework that has been applied to previous LGBTQ+ 
parents within school studies (Goldberg, Black, Sweeney, et al., 
2017; Goldberg & Smith, 2014a, 2014b; Herbstrith & Busse, 2020); 

* align with models advocated by international educational author- 
ities as a method to explore the school experiences of diverse sex- 
ual orientation and gender diversity minority groups (UNESCO, 
2016); and 

e potentially address previous general critiques of. LGBTQ- 
parent research including the lack of theoretical frameworks and 
appropriate methodologies used in the field which may limit the 
development of this body of research (Farr et al., 2017). 


The Theory of Ecological Development (Bronfenbrenner & Crouter, 1983) 
states that individuals develop embedded within five overarching systems. 
These systems include; the Individual (and all of their characteristics), the 
Microsystem, the Mesosystem, the Exosystem, the Macrosystem and the 
Chronosystem (see Figure 3.1). 

At the centre of Ecological Theory is the Individual. Theoretically, 
the individual is an acknowledgement and inclusion of conservative 
(e.g. national census data) and liberal (e.g. Child Development Studies 
in the 1970s+) psychological approaches that focus on identifying dif- 
ferent aspects of individuals and their developmental outcomes. The 
individual is also placed at the centre of the framework to highlight 
the various levels of any given context that can potentially influence 
how an individual behaves, and thus their individual development. 
For example, while LGBTQ+ parents are at their child’s school their 
behaviours are governed by external environmental governances si- 
multaneously. These environmental factors can include things like 
national laws, socio-cultural norms of acceptable behaviour, school 
policies and procedures, and interpersonal interactions with oth- 
ers (e.g. teachers or other parents) in fixed locations (e.g. on school 
grounds, in the family home, or in the classroom). 

Practically, the Individual includes demographic and development 
characteristics of an individual including their age, sex, relationship 
status, cognitive development, gender identity, education, socio- 
economic status, race or ethnicity, personal attitudes and beliefs, 
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Figure 3.1 Bronfenbrenner's Theory of Ecological Development (1974, p. 47). 


health etc. Various aspects or characteristics of the individual (such as 
age, race or identification as LGBTQ-) may be related to different ex- 
periences in the environment and different developmental outcomes. 
For example, the choices, opportunities and responsibilities of adults 
differ significantly from that of children. 

The Microsystemincludes institutional and social contexts individuals 
repeatedly interact with during their lifespan. The more frequently and 
repeatedly individuals interact with a given environment, the more in- 
fluential it may be on an individual's development. In the case of par- 
ents, this may include regular activities to maintain families such as 
maintaining their child's school enrolment, attendance at religious or 
community organisations and consultation with family health services. 

The Mesosystem includes the influence of at least two settings in the 
development of the individual, such as work, religious communities 
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and school contexts. The Exosystem includes settings and contexts that 
individuals have less control over and indirectly influence personal 
development. These include social factors such as mass media, legal 
services and less frequented social contexts such as local community 
events and friends of the family. The Macrosystem includes broad so- 
cial attitudes, laws and ideologies of the culture in which an individual 
develops and the Chronosystem accommodates time and the changing 
nature of these contexts. 

The strength of using the Theory of Ecological Development (Bron- 
fenbrenner & Crouter, 1983) as a theoretical framework is its ability 
to synthesise previous research and gain greater insight into environ- 
mental and individual characteristics of LGBTQ+ parented families. 
Information about LGBTQ- parents’ demographic characteristics 
(e.g. income and education), their families (e.g. pathways to parent- 
hood, family formation), their experiences in social organisations (e.g. 
schools) and their experiences of larger systems (e.g. anti-LGBTQ+ 
mass-media) contribute to gaining insightful details around the lives 
and experiences of their families. This information 1s useful for re- 
searchers, policy makers and advocates in identifying supports and 
challenges experienced by LGBTQ+ parents generally, and can be 
used to inform the development of holistic and inclusive supportive 
policies (Goodrich & Luke, 2009; Liang & Cohrssen, 2020; Ryan & 
Martin, 2000). This framework is particularly useful in offering in- 
depth insight into specific national contexts, given the highly differ- 
ential global treatment and protections offered to LGBTQ+ identities. 

The first chapter of the book showed international legislative con- 
texts for LGBTQ+ parents vary. Countries around the world also dif- 
fer widely in terms of the dominant social attitudes, and protections 
offered to LGBTQ- identities and families varying from affirmative to 
criminalised framings (Perales et al., 2019; Siegel et al., 2021). These so- 
cietal framings in the Macrosystem can have multiple influences on the 
development of LGBTQ+ parents and families including their inten- 
tions to seek parenthood, access to assisted reproductive technologies, 
representations in mass media, financial protections, recognition and 
acknowledgement in social organisations (e.g. schools), to name a few 
areas (Gato et al., 2019; Hillet al., 2020; Perales et al., 2019; Shenkman & 
Abramovitch, 2020; Siegel et al., 2021; Tate & Patterson, 2019). Given 
the highly discrepant treatment and acknowledgement of LGBTQ+ 
identities globally, there is a need to explore national settings individ- 
ually recognising the cultural, societal and legal norms and contexts 
which differ from nation to nation. The next section highlights Bron- 
fenbrenner's Theory of Ecological Development relevant to LGBTQ+ 
parented families in Australia as an exemplary case study. 
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3.4.2 Bronfenbrenner’s theory of ecological development in 
practice: an Australian case study 


Research on LGBTQ+ parented families offer insights into various 
aspects of their lives, including pathways to parenthood, experiences 
in social institutions (such as schools and family health), social sup- 
ports (such as relationships with LGBTQ+ communities and family 
of origin), and mass-media. However, these studies have developed 
from a range of different international contexts which may make it 
difficult to compare and contrast or transfer findings given the dif- 
ferences in national socio-cultural views and legislative protections 
offered to LGBTQ+ parents (Perales et al., 2019; Siegel et al., 2021). 
As a result, it becomes important to report Australian research that 
has explored various facets of parents’ experiences, inherently in- 
cluding the socio-cultural and legislative contexts in which parents 
develop. 

Australian research exploring LGBTQ+ parented families has de- 
veloped from various sources. To date research with the largest sample 
sizes in Australia is drawn from incidental national census data (Aus- 
tralian Bureau of Statistics/ABS, 2016) partnerships between NGOs 
and researchers (Hill et al., 2020) and research teams (Perlesz et al., 
2010). The contributions of this research have highlighted LGBTQ+ 
parents are unique in various ways, including demographic charac- 
teristics, family formation practices, and their experiences in social 
contexts such as schools and family health care. The following section 
highlights various important dimensions and experiences of Austral- 
ian LGBTQ+ parents to create an exemplary ‘snap-shot’ of relevant 
information for public service organisations, policy developers and 
educational professionals. 


3.4.3 The individual - LGBTQ+ parents’ characteristics 


Research exploring the Individual — the LGBTQ- parent — to date in 
Australia have explored demographic characteristics, pathways to par- 
enthood and child development characteristics. The largest samples 
currently within research are drawn from the Work Play Love Study 
(Perlesz et al., 2010; Power et al., 2010, 2012), The Australian Bureau of 
Statistics (ABS, 2016) and the Private Lives 3 Study (Hill et al., 2020). 
Current national census data indicate that same-sex couples have in- 
creased by 39% and same-sex parented families have increased from 
12% to 15% from 2011 to 2016, parenting around 10,500 children (ABS, 
2016). Although these numbers are potentially underrepresented — 
only identifying co-parents who reside in the same household and 
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those parents who choose to disclose information about their family 
formations (ABS, 2016). 

Australian LGBTQ+ parented families have been consistently found 
to have higher levels of education and income compared to national 
samples (ABS, 2016; Crouch et al., 2014; Hill et al., 2020; Perlesz et al., 
2010; Power et al., 2012). There are ongoing arguments as to whether 
this is a characteristic of LGBTQ+ adults generally, a by-product 
of parents utilising costly Assisted Reproductive Technologies (e.g. 
insemination clinics and IVF), private surrogacy arrangements or 
merely characteristics of those who participate in research (Crouch 
et al., 2014; Power et al., 2010). 

In terms of pathways to parenthood, the methods of gaining 
parental status are diverse. Although the majority of LGBTQ+ parents 
in Australia gain parenthood through sexual intercourse in previous 
heterosexual relationships, a growing number of parents are gaining 
parenthood in same-sex partnerships (Crouch et al., 2014; Hill et al., 
2020; Power et al., 2010, 2012). Potential methods to seeking parent- 
hood in single or same-sex couples include biological materials donated 
from known and unknown donors, assisted reproductive technologies 
(e.g. IVF, insemination clinics), surrogacy arrangements as well as fos- 
ter and adoptions arrangements (Crouch et al., 2014; Hill et al., 2020; 
Power et al., 2010, 2012). Researchers have also noted that Australian 
LGBTQ+ parents may privilege pathways to parenthood that include 
biological relatedness to children (e.g. surrogacy or donor arrange- 
ments) compared to parents in international contexts (Dempsey, 2013). 


3.4.4 Microsystems - LGBTQ+ parents’ frequent contexts 


Microsystems are contexts which individuals frequently and repeti- 
tively engaged with, which are argued to have a direct influence on 
the development of individuals (Bronfenbrenner & Crouter, 1983). 
Microsystem settings particularly explored by Australian research in- 
clude child development studies, LGBTQ+ parent family structures 
and relationships, and their navigations in frequented public service 
organisations including schools and family health services. 


3.4.4.1 Families 


Australian studies exploring the developmental outcomes of chil- 
dren parented by LGBTQ+ parents have noted, similar to previous 
international research (Tasker, 2005), that the sexual orientation and 
gender identity/expression of parents has little influence on various 
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developmental outcomes or characteristics of children (Crouch et al., 
2014). Compared to national samples, LGBTQ+ parented children 
do not differ in terms of physical health, emotional and behavioural 
well-being, quality of relationships with parents and social behaviours 
(Crouch et al., 2014). However, perceived stigma was negatively related 
to children's mental health and well being, and family functioning gen- 
erally (Crouch et al., 2014). This warrants further investigation into the 
experiences of LGBTQ+ parents in settings such as family health and 
school contexts where stigmatising and discriminatory events have 
been noted as particularly challenging (Crouch et al., 2014). 

Family structures and relationships have been the main focus of par- 
ent research as a means to inform public service professionals and pol- 
icy makers of the diversity and support inherent in LGBTQ+ parented 
families (McNair & Perlesz, 2004; Power et al., 2010). Research of this 
type has particularly explored the parenting structures of LGBTQ+ 
parented families, the division of work and domestic labour, and par- 
ents’ relationships with families of origin (or grandparents). In terms 
of parenting structures, LGBTQ+ parented families in Australia are 
notably diverse. Although it has been noted that the majority of LG- 
BTQ+ families adhere to traditional dual-gendered families in having 
two primary carers of children in committed relationships, studies 
show LGBTQ+ parents may also include single parents or family for- 
mations that include more than two active adults in parent-like roles 
of children (Power et al., 2010). Noted family formations can include 
couples in current relationships, parenting with known donor in- 
volvement, co-parenting with ex heterosexual partners, co-parenting 
with ex-same sex partners, multiple parental roles where more than 
two parents are active parental caregivers (including gay fathers, 
lesbian mothers and their corresponding partners), the inclusion of 
donors or surrogates as active caretakers, as well as step or blended 
family constellations (Dempsey, 2010; Perlesz & McNair, 2004; Perlesz 
et al., 2010; Power et al., 2012). LGBTQ+ families can also acknowl- 
edge close friends of the family (known as 'family of choice") as aunts 
or uncles, that may be responsible for caregiving roles of children and 
defy assumptions that family members are based on strict bio-legal 
definitions (Perlesz et al., 2006; McNair & Perlesz, 2004). 

Lesbian parented families have been noted to be more egalitarian 
in sharing work and household/carer roles compared to heterosexual 
parented families (Perlesz et al., 2010). Gay parented families have been 
noted to replicate traditional domestic-work divisions of labour where 
one parent may have more caregiving responsibilities for the child than 
another (Power et al., 2012). Contrary to assumptions of normative 
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parent-child relationships, the primary carer of young children may 
not always be the parent biologically linked to the child (Perlesz et al., 
2010). In terms of the number of children, LGBTQ+ parents have been 
noted to be more likely to have one child compared to national sam- 
ples (ABS, 2016), although can consist of one to three or more children 
(Crouch et al., 2014; Hill et al., 2020; Perlesz et al., 2010). 

In terms of family of origin, research appears to be somewhat mixed 
in whether LGBTQ- parents enjoy support from their parents (or 
grandparents). Relationships with parents can vary from supportive 
quality relationships (McNair & Perlesz, 2004), to less supportive types 
(Perales et al., 2019; Riggs et al., 2016; von Doussa et al., 2015). In some 
cases, acquiring parenthood builds closer ties with parents of origin 
where the primary identity of parents shifts from being an LGBTQ+ 
son or daughter to the mother or father of a grandchild (Power et al., 
2012). Noted family characteristics with less support from families of 
origin have been related to children conceived in ex-heterosexual re- 
lationships as well as religious, cultural and linguistic diverse families 
(Perales et al., 2019; Power et al., 2012). In cases of parents having weak 
support from families of origin, researchers have argued the need for 
formal organisations (such as schools) to connect parents to other po- 
tential informal sources of support such as local or LGBTQ+ related 
community groups (Rawsthorne, 2009). 


3.4.4.2 LGBTQ- community 


A small body of research has explored parents' perceived support and 
connection to LGBTQ+ community groups. Similar to support from 
the family of origin, this research has noted parents can differ in their 
connection to LGBTQ+ community groups (Ruth McNair et al., 2002; 
Perlesz & McNair, 2004), despite such community connections being 
related to beneficial outcomes in individuals perceived support and 
well-being (Hill et al., 2020). In cases where parents may lack support 
from families of origin and the LGBTQ+ community, researchers 
have argued the need for formal organisations such as schools and 
family health services to act as points of referral to other forms of 
informal supports such as local LGBTQ- community or parenting 
groups (McNair & Perlesz, 2004; Rawsthorne, 2009). 


3.4.4.3 Social organisations 


Research exploring the experiences of LGBTQ+ parents navigating so- 
cial organisations such as family health services (Mcnair et al., 2008) 
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and school environments (Lindsay et al., 2006) appear to highlight 
similar challenges for parents. Noted challenges in these organisa- 
tions typically include cases where social organisations lack LGBTQ+ 
inclusive policies, and lack procedures and practices that accommo- 
date non-heterosexual and non-cis gendered family constellations 
(Cloughessy et al., 2018, 2019; Lindsay et al., 2006; Mcnair et al., 2008; 
McNair & Perlesz, 2004; Mikhailovich et al., 2001; Shields et al., 2012; 
Skattebol & Ferfolja, 2007). Certain features of Microsystems (such 
as schools and family health) may prove particularly problematic for 
LGBTQ+ parented families. These include official forms that assume 
families consist of parents biologically or legally related to children, 
use of gendered language in documents such as ‘Mother’ and ‘Father’ 
that can exclude LGBTQ+ forms of family diversity, policies and pro- 
cedures that assume parents and guardians have legal custodianship 
or biological relations to children, assumptions that families consist of 
up to two adults in parental roles and lack of knowledge or negative 
stereotypical beliefs in public service professionals regarding LGBTQ+ 
forms of family diversity (Cloughessy et al., 2018, 2019; Lindsay et al., 
2006; Mcnair et al., 2008; Mikhailovich et al., 2001; Shields et al., 2012). 

Social organisations that consist of such exclusionary practices which 
assume all service consumers are heterosexual or cis-gendered have been 
related to a range of negative outcomes for parents. These outcomes in- 
clude anxiety around the legal recognition and rights of non-genetically 
related parents, confusion and concern over ‘how much’ personal infor- 
mation about family constellations to disclose in forms, inappropriate 
and discriminatory questioning around family structures and pathways 
to parenthood, and frustrations around having to repeatedly ‘come out’ 
and educate service professionals around LGBTQ+ forms of family 
diversity (Mcnair et al., 2008; McNair & Perlesz, 2004; Mikhailovich 
et al., 2001; Shields et al., 2012; Skattebol & Ferfolja, 2007). In recognition 
of these challenges, researchers tend to advocate for (though have not 
directly researched the desire for) similar LGBTQ+ related supportive 
features in social organisations to create more welcoming environments. 
These support features include non-gendered and inclusive forms and 
documents, training in-service professionals around LGBTQ+ forms of 
family diversity, explicit inclusion of LBGTQ+ parents within organi- 
sational policies and materials or artefacts (e.g. books, posters) that re- 
flect LGBTQ+ parents and their families (Cloughessy et al., 2018, 2019; 
Lindsay et al., 2006; Mcnair et al., 2008). Additionally, researchers have 
argued the need for collaboration with representatives of the LGBTQ+ 
parent community to ensure the development of appropriately sensitive 
and inclusive policies and procedures (Mcnair et al., 2008). 
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3.4.5 Exosystems — LGBTQ+ parents’ broader environments 


Exosystem contexts include environments that individuals have less 
control over and may indirectly influence an individuals’ development. 
These include social factors such as mass media, social welfare systems, 
legal services and neighbourhoods. Research exploring Australian 
mass media depictions of LGBTQ? identities have highlighted various 
ways the media can pose unique challenging experiences for LGBTQ+ 
generally, and specifically in educational contexts. 


3.4.5.1 Mass media 


LGBTQ+ identities have repeatedly featured as a heatedly debated 
topic in Australian mass media as discussed in the first chapter of the 
book, particularly in regard to proposed legislative amendments (e.g. 
same-sex marriage) and ‘if and how’ LGBTQ+ identities should be rep- 
resented or protected within educational contexts (Ferfolja & Ullman, 
2017; Law, 2017). Media events that have particularly brought high fo- 
cus to date have included the recent same-sex marriage (or marriage 
equality) postal survey in 2017, the LGBTQ+ inclusive Safe Schools 
Coalition in 2016 and the religious freedom debate around a range of 
bill proposals at federal and state levels that have been ongoing since 
2018. Recent debates particularly relevant to LGBTQ- parents that 
have been especially vicious in their construction of LGBTQ- people 
included the same-sex marriage debate, and arguments over funding 
of the Safe Schools Coalition (an initially Victorian-based programme 
that became national raised much furore over perceptions that LG- 
BTQ+ information was harmful to youth, to be ultimately defunded 
or closed in all locations except Victoria in recent years). 


3.4.5.2 Safe schools coalition 


From 2013 to 2016 the Australian government supported develop- 
ment and implementation of a voluntary anti-bullying LGBTQ+ 
inclusive school curriculum program (Law, 2017). The United Na- 
tions highlighted the project as a particularly strong example of how 
schools could create inclusive and welcoming school environments 
for people who may identify as LGBTQ- (UNESCO, 2016). However, 
the program received a high level of backlash from concerned media, 
government officials and religious bodies for introducing inappropri- 
ate material to young people (Law, 2017) — despite a rather tame anti- 
bullying focus based mostly on suicide reduction research around 
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LGBTQ+ youth (Hillier et al., 2010; Jones, 2015). Negative perceptions 
of the project identified in public and media debates included the po- 
tential perversion or corruption of innocent youth, concerns around 
distorting gender norms in students, infringements against the rights 
of parents and the marginalisation of cis-gendered heterosexual school 
community members (Ferfolja & Ullman, 2017; Thompson, 2019). 

Discourses in the media at the time generally positioned LGBTQ+ 
identities and LGBTQ+ inclusive classrooms as risky topics to discuss 
in school contexts with arguments such as school content may cause 
students to be confused in their gender roles and sexual orientations 
(Ferfolja & Ullman, 2017; Thompson, 2019). As a result, Australian 
schools may deem LGBTQ+ inclusive school programs dangerous 
and risky endeavours to include in school classrooms with the realistic 
potential for political and local community backlash when targeted 
specifically for attack by Murdoch Media (Law, 2017). This is despite 
the repetitive recommendation in LGBTQ+ parent-school research 
for schools to incorporate materials and learning activities inclusive 
of LGBTQ+ parents and families as a means to create welcoming 
school environments, and address marginalising and exclusionary 
experiences noted in school contexts (Bartholomaeus & Riggs, 2017; 
Cloughessy et al., 2019; Lindsay et al., 2006). Further, the program 
promoted the enumerated policy protection of LGBTQ+ students 
against bullying based on Australian research which showed this 
contributed to contexts in which suicide rates and violence were sig- 
nificantly reduced (Hillier et al., 2010; Jones, 2015). 


3.4.5.3 Same-sex marriage debate (marriage equality) 


In 2017 the Australian government authorised the same-sex marriage 
(or marriage equality) plebiscite. This involved a nationwide postal 
survey where Australian citizens of voting age were required to in- 
dicate their support for same-sex marriage. As part of this process, 
two peak organised groups representing the Yes and No votes created 
and distributed a wide range of mass media, social media and print 
media coverage to build awareness and support for their campaigns 
(ABS, 2017). Between the 9th of August and 15th of November 15,574 
media items were distributed which reached a cumulative audience of 
over 427 million (ABS, 2017). The Yes vote campaign tended to focus 
on topics of social justice, equality and recognition of LGBTQ+ fam- 
ilies as another form of diversity while the No vote was noted to per- 
petuate ‘common sense’ beliefs, inaccuracies and misrepresentations 
about gender identity and sexuality (Knight et al., 2017), similar to 
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negative beliefs iterated in anti-LGBTQ+ research in 1990s+. A small 
body of research emerged in response to the potential impact this 
nationwide event may have on the health and well-being of the LG- 
BTQ+ community. This research found that exposure to the ‘No’ cam- 
paign material (which typically included discriminatory messages in 
the media) caused negative mental health outcomes and psychological 
distress in adults who identified as LGBTQ+ (Bartos et al., 2021; Hill 
et al., 2020; Verrelli et al., 2019). In recognition of the ongoing heated 
national debates regarding the rights and protections of LGBTQ+ 
individuals, and the potential for such supports to negatively influence 
family health and well-being (Crouch et al., 2014), researchers have 
argued the need for public service professionals and public policy to be 
mindful and inclusive of the unique challenges experienced and sup- 
ports required for adults and parents who may identify as LGBTQ+ 
(Bartos et al., 2021; Knight et al., 2017). 


3.4.6 Macrosystems — national ideologies, attitudes & beliefs 
impacting LGBTQ+ parents 


The Macrosystem includes dominant ideologies, attitudes and beliefs 
prevalent within a national context, including national laws. In 2017 
79.5% of voting-aged Australians took part in a national survey in- 
dicating their support or opposition for the legalisation of same-sex 
marriage, or marriage equality (ABS, 2017). The results indicated that 
38.4% of voters opposed marriage equality while 61.6% supported 
the legislative amendment, which was formally acknowledged in leg- 
islation in 2017 (ABS, 2017). This indicates that although the major- 
ity of Australians support the potential for LGBTQ+ parents and 
families, there is an evident split in societal views toward LGBTQ+ 
identities, couples and parents with close to 40% of the population 
not supporting the legislative amendment. Research exploring individ- 
ual characteristics related to less positive views of LGBTQ+ parents 
and families include individual beliefs regarding appropriate gender 
norms and gender role modelling (Webb et al., 2020), similar to media 
discourses concerning the Safe Schools Coalition, marriage equality 
and anti-LGBTQ+ research in the 1990s. 


3.5 Summary of key points 


Researchers have argued that educational organisations need to adopt 
a holistic approach to developing inclusive and progressive public 
policy to accommodate the unique needs of LGBTQ+ parents (Liang & 
Cohrssen, 2020; McNair et al., 2002; Rawsthorne, 2009). This includes 
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taking note of potential challenging and protective factors parents ex- 
perience in a variety of contexts that are related to family health and 
well-being; including informal and formal social supports, experiences 
in public service organisations and larger social factors such as highly 
publicised political debates (Knight et al., 2017; Rawsthorne, 2009). 
This case study has attempted to inform inclusive policy development 
and public service professionals about the diversity in LGBTQ+ 
parented families, and common challenges and protective factors 
identified within previous Australian research. A brief summary of 
each ‘layer’ of the ecological system, and demographic characteristics 
of individuals, are highlighted below: 


* [Individual characteristics - LGBTQ+ parents: 

* are increasingly common in Australia, seeking parenthood in 
various ways. 

* do not differ from cis/heterosexual parented families in raising 
well-adjusted healthy children. 

e Microsystem characteristics - LGBTQ- parented families: 

* differ in their structures, support from extended families and 
LGBTQ+ community (including chosen families). 

* findsocial organisation policies, practices, procedures and pro- 
fessionals that do not include, acknowledge or represent them 
particularly challenging. 

*  Exosystem characteristics - LGBTQ- parent communities: 

* experience negative health and well-being outcomes around 
mass media and public ‘moral panics’ related to ‘if and how’ 
they should be acknowledged, protected and recognised within 
social organisations and society. 

* haveunique needs and suffer due to biases social organisations 
(e.g. schools and public health providers) should be mindful in 
policy development. 

*  Macrosystem Characteristics - the concept of LGBTQ- parents: 

* areincreasingly affirmed within greater acknowledgement and 
protections in national laws and Australian attitudes. 

* nonetheless may only be supported by around two-thirds of the 
public given marriage equality legislative amendment voting; 
38.6% were opposed, and a range of views are held by Australi- 
ans on related laws and issues. 


3.6 Conclusion & next chapter 


This chapter justified the use of critical social psychology, strength- 
based psychology and the Theory of Ecological Development as 
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a culturally sensitive lens — showing Bronfenbrenner’s Theory of 
Ecological Development can develop a ‘holistic snapshot’ of var- 
ious environmental contexts influential in the lives of parents using 
Australia as an exemplary case study. The next chapter highlights the 
study’s application of the theory, research questions and methodology, 
and the characteristics of Individuals (participant demographics) and 
Microsystems (school environments) uncovered. 
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Applying ecological 
development for LGBTQ- 
parents in school contexts 


LGBTQ+ parents reflect on: context(s) of uncertainty 
I hide any rainbow symbols on me when I enter my daughter’s school 
so she isn’t disadvantaged by my sexuality. 

(Abigail, 47 yrs, New South Wales) 


My child’s school is unaware of my orientation and I am not in a 
relationship. 
(Kennedy, 38 yrs, Queensland) 


Discrimination is still legal in religious schools so you are never sure 
how much to disclose. 
(Harper, 57 yrs, Victoria) 


My experience with the schooling system - and all 3 of my kids are 
now in high school - is that they are individually supportive of kids 
who are transitioning or gay and support kids like mine with a par- 
ent transitioning but are afraid of saying anything openly. This is not 
OK... It fosters a sense that there should be shame in being a part of 
a different family. 

(Austin, 53 yrs, Queensland) 


4.1 Introduction: policy & context 


Research exploring the perspectives of LGBTQ+ parented families 
in school contexts can generally be divided into three broad catego- 
ries, empirical research that explores the experiences of LGBTQ+ 
parents navigating their child’s school contexts (e.g. Goldberg, 2014; 
Leland, 2017; Riggs & Willing, 2013), empirical research exploring 
the perspectives of the school staff (e.g. teachers and school counsel- 
lors) on their opinions and professional practices toward LGBTQ+ 
parented families (Cloughessy & Waniganayake, 2014; Robinson, 
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2002), and LGBTQ+ guide research that describes a variety of inclu- 
sive strategies that can be adopted by schools to create more welcom- 
ing school environments (Fox, 2007; Ryan & Martin, 2000). All three 
bodies of research tend to be unanimous in arguing that schools often 
lack policies, procedures and practices inclusive of LGBTQ+ forms 
of the family (Cloughessy et al., 2019; Ferfolja, 2007; Goldberg, 2014; 
Robinson, 2002; Ryan & Martin, 2000). Such environments have been 
associated with a range of negative outcomes for parents including 
feelings of isolation, marginalisation and exclusion from school con- 
texts, concerns about the potential isolation of their children, and may 
be a covert form of discrimination that position LGBTQ+ forms of 
family diversity as ‘other’, abnormal, deviant and taboo (Robinson & 
Ferfolja, 2001). However, little empirical research has explored the rate 
of provision of LGBTQ+ related school supports in school contexts, 
or the perspective of parents on the perceived importance and benefit 
of such supports. This chapter discusses the theory of ecological de- 
velopment as a potential lens to deconstruct school contexts, its use in 
the development of the methodology for this study, and the findings of 
results regarding aspects of the Individual (participant demographics) 
and characteristics of school Microsystems (the rate of provision of 
LGBTQ+ related school supports). 


4.2 The theory of ecological development in school 
contexts 


The Theory of Ecological Development (Bronfenbrenner & Crouter, 
1983) is a comprehensive framework that can consolidate a range of 
different aspects of LGBTQ+ parents explored in previous research 
(see Chapter 3). However, given the wide-ranging environmental 
contexts that can potentially influence an individual’s development, 
it is not possible to explore the entirety of an ecological system within 
one study. As such, the study this book reports on explored charac- 
teristics of the Individual (LGBTQ- parents) and LGBTQ+ inclusive 
aspects of school Microsystems. 

Microsystems are contexts or settings which individuals frequently 
and repetitively engage with. Schools are social institutions parents are 
mandated to interact with frequently and repeatedly in maintaining 
the enrolment of their children including activities such as school en- 
rolment, parent-teacher interviews, school community events (sports, 
concerts), etc. Within a Bronfenbrenner lens, Microsystems are also 
structured environments that consist of physical, social, and mate- 
rial characteristics that may influence the development of individuals 
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(Bronfenbrenner & Crouter, 1983). In school contexts, these charac- 
teristics include: 


e activities, 

e interpersonal relationships, 

e physical attributes of the schools (location, school type, school 
level), 

* materials and resources accessible within school contexts, and 

e school policy/procedures (Bronfenbrenner & Crouter, 1983). 


Research exploring parent navigations in school systems has noted 
various features of these school characteristics related to positive or 
negative experiences within school environments. These include: 


* learning activities and school curriculums that include and rep- 
resent, or exclude and marginalise, LGBTQ- parented families; 

* interpersonal relationships where school staff are knowledgeable 
and competent, or have gaps in knowledge and inappropriate ste- 
reotypical assumptions, about LGBTQ+ forms of family diversity; 

e physical characteristics including metropolitan areas with diverse 
local communities compared to rural areas and less diverse school 
communities; 

* materials and resources that reflect and represent, or exclude and 
marginalise, LGBTQ+ parented families; and 

e school policies and procedures that explicitly mention and 
acknowledge LGBTQ- forms of family diversity, or policies and 
procedures that assume school community members are hetero- 
sexual and fail to accommodate LGBTQ+ parents (Goldberg & 
Smith, 2014a, 2014b; Kosciw & Diaz, 2008; Lindsay et al., 2006; 
Ray & Gregory, 2001). 


In response to these identified stressful or protective features of schools, 
school guide literature and LGBTQ«- parent-school research typically 
recommend schools to include LGBTQ+ inclusive curriculums (such as 
learning activities and books), staff training in LGBTQ+ parented forms 
of family diversity, and LGBTQ+ inclusive school policies and proce- 
dures (e.g., non-gendered language in school newsletters and enrolment 
forms; Casper et al., 1992). Yet as Chapter 1 argued, little research has 
explored the views of LGBTQ+ parents of whether these supports are 
deemed important and beneficial in creating welcoming school contexts. 

This evident gap in the research thus overlooks important inform- 
ants crucial to the development of LGBTQ+ parent inclusive school 
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policy. Namely, LGBTQ+ parents themselves. Thus, the study aimed 
to explore the views and perspectives of LGBTQ+ parented families 
in how they would like to be systematically represented and accom- 
modated within their child(ren)’s school environment. This focus is 
justified by the lack of research exploring the perspective of Austral- 
ian LGBTQ+ parents in developing inclusive evidence-based policy 
in education, despite inclusive school policy arguing the need to do so 
(AITSL, 2011). This study attempted to meet the demands for inclu- 
sive policy to accommodate the growing LGBTQ+ parents’ minority 
group by supplying statistical and narrative research with the inten- 
tion of informing policy development and inclusive school practices 
for the first time in an Australian study. It also sought to embrace the 
mostly overlooked potential of a positive psychological lens through a 
Theory of Ecological Development Framework. Therefore, the study 
endeavoured to meet these gaps in research by answering the following 
research questions (RQs): 


e  RQI: What are Individual characteristics (demographic descriptive 
statistics) of Australian LGBTQ- parents and their school Mi- 
crosystems (in terms of physical and LGBTQ+ supportive features)? 

e  RQ2: What school supports do Australian LGBTQ- parents’ 
value or desire in their child(ren)’s schools to create welcoming 
school environments? 

e  RQ3: What positive experiences do Australian LGBTQ- parents 
derive from their child(ren)’s school communities and what are 
their suggestions for more inclusive schools? 


4.3 Methodology & methods 


The study utilised a mixed-method approach adopting qualitative 
and quantitative measurements in a non-experimental cross-sectional 
web-based survey, based on an emancipatory methodology in which 
the research team wished to foreground LGBTQ?- parents’ views on 
their own experiences and needs — rather than institutional views for 
example. A mix of qualitative and quantitative data has the poten- 
tial to provide stronger results by drawing on the strengths of each 
(Creswell & Garrett, 2008) and is endorsed within positive psycho- 
logical lenses (Vaughan & Rodriguez, 2014). Quantitative techniques 
were used to measure various characteristics of individuals and school 
Microsystems, complemented by qualitative techniques to explore 
the perceived benefits and positive experiences LGBTQ- parents de- 
rive from different characteristics within school Microsystems. Thus, 
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the inclusion of a mixed-method approach enabled a holistic view of 
Bronfenbrenner’s Ecological Theory of Development. 


4.3.1 Participants 


Participants included 73 LGBTQ+ parents with children currently 
enrolled in Australian schools. Participants were recruited via social 
media using paid and unpaid advertising techniques on Facebook. 


4.3.2 Measures 


4.3.2.1 Survey design 


The study consisted of a self-report study recording demographic in- 
formation of LGBTQ+ parents (Individuals) and the characteristics 
of school Microsystems. The demographic questionnaire included 
items measuring different aspects of individuals including age, gender 
identity, sexual orientation, relationship status, income, residing state, 
education level, religious denomination, number of children and age 
of the youngest child. Characteristics of child(ren)’s school Microsys- 
tems were gathered using items measuring the type of school, region- 
ality of the school and child(ren)’s grade. 


4.3.2.2 Quantitative measurements of supportive 
school structures 


Three quantitative items in the survey measured the provision of sup- 
portive strategies within school Microsystems, parents’ opinions on 
the importance perceived of supportive strategies and the perceived 
benefit of supports in creating welcoming school Microsystems. 

Examples of these items included: ‘Please indicate to your knowl- 
edge if your child's school includes the following supports’. Respond- 
ents were requested to respond to each item on a three-point scale 
(1 = Yes, 2 = No, 3 = Unsure); “Do you think the following supports 
are important for creating a welcoming environment in your child's 
school?’ (1 = Yes, 2 = No); and ‘Do you rate the following supports 
as beneficial or unproductive in creating a welcoming environment in 
your child’s school?’, (1 = Beneficial, 2 = Unproductive). Supportive 
structures rated included items that reflect LGBTQ+ families in class- 
rooms, mention of LGBTQ+ families in brochures and documents, 
teacher training in LGBTQ+ topics/issues, LGBTQ+ inclusive forms 
and specific mention of LGBTQ+ families in school policy. 
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4.3.2.3 Qualitative measurements of supportive 
school structures 


Five open-ended questions explored participants’ perceptions of the 
benefits of suggested school supports and justification for their inclu- 
sion in creating welcoming school Microsystems. Examples of these 
five items include, ‘Do you think teachers being educated about LG- 
BTQ+ family structures and common challenges would benefit your 
relationship with your child’s school? Why or why not?’ and ‘Do you 
think lessons and books covering LGBTQ+ information would be 
beneficial to your experience of your child's school? Why or why not?’. 
Additional open-ended questions included other school supportive 
strategies including items that reflect LGBTQ+ families in classrooms, 
mention of LGBTQ+ families in school brochures and documents 
as well as school forms that are inclusive of LGBTQ+ parent family 
structures. 

These items were included in the study as previous research on LG- 
BTQ+ parent-school supports adopted predominantly quantitative 
methods that may overlook the perspectives of the participants under 
investigation (Bishop & Atlas, 2015; Kosciw & Diaz, 2008). Addition- 
ally, qualitative research may prove influential in informing policy 
development and public opinion by providing descriptive narratives of 
perceptions and experiences with social organisations (Lambert, 2005; 
Vaughan & Rodrigues, 2014). 


4.3.2.4 Positive experiences in schools 


Positive experiences were pro-actively explored in application of the 
positive psychology lens outlined in Chapter Three, and to ensure the 
deficit model so common to LGBTQ+ studies was not applied. This 
exploration of positive experiences was facilitated via two open-ended 
questions that requested participants to indicate whether they had 
positive and inclusive experiences with their child’s school and to give 
examples. These items are further built on strength-based psychologi- 
cal research to explore possible supports that may diminish identified 
challenges LGBTQ+ parents experience in school environments. Ex- 
amples of these items include, ‘Have you had any positive experiences 
with your child’s school or teacher as an LGBTQ+ parent? Please ex- 
plain/give examples’ and ‘Has your child’s school included your fam- 
ily in some way as an LGBTQ+ parented family? Please explain/give 
examples’. 
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4.3.2.5 Suggestions for Schools 


Finally, participants were asked to respond to an open-ended question 
‘Please list any suggestions you have for schools or teachers, in terms 
of making LGBTQ+ parented families feel more welcome in your 
child’s school community’. This item was included to explore and gain 
insight into the opinions of LGBTQ+ parents on desired characteris- 
tics within their child(ren)’s school contexts (Goldberg, 2014). 


4.3.3 Procedures 


The Qualtrics survey included participant information and consent 
forms notifying participants of confidentiality, implied consent, 
selection criteria and a brief background to the study. The 20-minute 
online Qualtrics survey was anonymous and voluntary consisting of 
18 closed-ended items as well as eight open-ended items. 


4.4 Data analysis 


4.4.1 Quantitative analysis (descriptive) 


The quantitative analysis component of this study comprised creat- 
ing frequency tables and graphs for 18 closed-ended items included in 
the survey through the Qualtrics data analysis. Descriptive data were 
then tabulated in figures relating to Bronfenbrenner’s ecological levels 
including characteristics of the Individual. Namely, LGBTQ+ parents 
and their child(ren), physical characteristics of school Microsystems, 
LGBTQ+ support structures provided within school Microsystems, 
as well as LGBTQ+ parent opinions on the importance and benefit of 
supportive strategies within school Microsystems. 


4.4.2 Qualitative analysis (thematic and Leximancer-driven) 


The qualitative analysis included two approaches. These were 
researcher-driven qualitative thematic analysis applying Bronfenbren- 
ner's concepts, and utilisation of Leximancer computer software. 


4.5 Ethical considerations 


Ethics approval was granted by the Human Research Ethics Commit- 
tee (HREC) at Macquarie University. An important ethical consider- 
ation made for the study was to support the anonymity of participants 
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and the confidentiality of the people in their contexts — no identifying 
information was requested, and any identifying information offered was 
removed. Pseudonyms have been used in all direct reporting of quotes. 


4.6 LGBTQ+ parents’ characteristics and school 
Microsystems characteristics 


The first research question informing the study considered charac- 
teristics of Individuals and their Microsystems. This section of the 
chapter outlines detailed descriptive statistics of participants, physical 
characteristics of their schools, and supportive structures in school 
environments. 


4.6.1 Individual-level characteristics - LGBTQ- parent 
demographic diversity 


The demographic characteristics of LGBTQ+ parent survey partici- 
pants are shown in Table 4.1. The age of participants ranged from 25 
to 64 years. Almost half of the samples were 35—44 years. Participants 
were mostly located in eastern states; primarily Queensland followed 
by N.S.W, Victoria, S.A, W.A and the N.T. The gender of parents in 
the sample was predominantly female followed by male, other and 
transgender. Of those who responded ‘other’, four respondents iden- 
tified as non-binary, one as trans-male, one as trans-female and one 
as female-bodied. Most participants identified as lesbian followed by 
‘another option’, gay and bisexual. Of participants who responded 'an- 
other option’, four identified as queer, three as pansexual, two as trans 
and one as bisexual polyamorous. 

The sample was predominantly affluent and highly educated. Nearly 
70% of the sample earned annual incomes over $90,000 and over 60% 
held university (undergraduate and postgraduate) qualifications. Close 
to 70% of the participants were in married or committed relationships 
followed by divorced, another option and single. Of those participants 
selecting ‘another option’, five were dating, three were single and one 
was in a polyamorous relationship. 

Table 4.1 shows over half of the participants identified their 
religious/spiritual belief as Atheist, followed by Christianity, another 
option, Agnostic/undecided, Judaism, and Islam. Of the four indicat- 
ing another option, six identified as pagan, two as none, one as yoga 
and one as ex-Christian. Most participants indicated having two or 
more children. The age of participants’ youngest child ranged from 0 
to 18 years; most children were aged under 14 years. 


Table 4.1 Frequency Distribution of Participant Demographic 


Characteristics (n = 73) 
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Characteristic % % 
Age Income 
25-34 years 16.4 <$30,000 8.2 
35-44 years 48.0 $30,000—59,999 8.2 
45—54 years 31.5 $60,000—89,999 13.7 
55-64 years 4.1 Over $90,000 67.1 
Gerder Prefer not to say 2.7 
Female 72.6 Education 
Male 12.3 Up to four years high school 2.4 
Transgender 3: Completed high school 9.6 
Another option 9.6 Diploma or certificate 21.9 
Senet Genin Undergraduate university degree 24.7 
Lesbian 61.6 Postgraduate university degree 41.1 
Another option 13.7 Religion 
Gay 12.3 Christianity 14.5 
Bisexual 12.3 Judaism 1,5 
Relationship Status Islám a 
Sinple mevarmateed 41 Atheist/None 56.5 
gle, never marrie . . 
Married, committed de Agnostic/Undecided 11.6 
facto relationship 68.5 Another option 14.5 
Divorced, separated 15.1 Age of Youngest Child 
Another option 12.3 0—4 years 27.4 
State 5-9 years 42.5 
New South Wales 23.3 10-14 years 23.3 
Northern Territory 1.4 15-18 years 6.8 
Queensland , 370 Number of Children 
South Australia 9.6 1 31.5 
Victoria 23.3 2 39.7 
Western Australia AJ Bormo 28.8 


4.6.2 School Microsystem characteristics 


The characteristics of school environments or Microsystems were ex- 
plored in two ways. First, in relation to their physical characteristics 
and second, the provision of LGBTQ+ related supportive structures 
in schools (such as inclusive curriculum, teacher training and non- 
gendered enrolment forms). 
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4.6.2.1 Physical Microsystem characteristics 


Teachers have been noted to make assumptions that LGBTQ- par- 
ents may not be present within school contexts, and as such are not 
required to be included or accommodated within school practices 
(Kozik-Rosabal, 2000; Robinson, 2002). As LGBTQ+ parents may not 
disclose their sexual orientation or gender identity in school contexts 
(Casper et al., 1992), it was important to explore what types of school 
levels, locations and types LGBTQ+ parents have their children en- 
rolled. In terms of physical characteristics, LGBTQ+ parents have 
children enrolled in all forms of schooling, grade levels and location 
types as highlighted in Table 4.2. Although most participants had chil- 
dren enrolled in public schools, metropolitan areas and primary or 
elementary school levels. 


4.6.2.2 LGBTQ+ related school supports 


The supportive school characteristics provided to participants were 
explored by asking LGBTQ+ parents’ awareness of their child’s school 
providing supportive strategies identified in school guide research. 
Namely, LGBTQ+ inclusive (non-gendered) school forms, items that 


Table 4.2 Frequency Distribution of Child's School Characteristics (n = 73) 


Category % 
Child’s School Type 

Public 69.9 
Independent 13.7 
Catholic 13.7 
Other 2.7 


Child's Grade 


Kindergarten/Preparatory 17.8 
1-3 30.1 
4-6 36.9 
7-10 8.2 
11-12 6.9 


Location of School 


Inner Metropolitan 28.8 
Outer Metropolitan 35.6 
Regional 31.5 


Rural/Remote 4.1 
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reflect LGBTQ+ families (e.g., posters and rainbow flags), specific 
mention of LGBTQ+ families in school policy, teacher training in LG- 
BTQ+ topics/issues, and lessons on LGBTQ+ topics or issues. As can 
be seen in Figure 4.1, the provision of LGBTQ+ related school sup- 
ports in Australia was relatively low. Inclusive school forms were the 
most common supportive strategy present in schools followed by items 
that reflect LGBTQ+ families in classrooms, specific mention of LG- 
BTQ+ families in school policy, teacher training in LGBTQ+ parented 
families, lessons on LGBTQ+ topics and mention of LGBTQ+ family 
structures in school brochures/documents. Parents were more likely to 
indicate school environments did not include such supports and there 
was a high level of uncertainty in whether school contexts offered 
these supports, particularly regarding teacher training in LGBTQ+ 
forms of family structures. 


4.7 Discussion 


Schools, teachers, and other school staff have been noted to hold vari- 
ous negative assumptions, inaccurate beliefs, and lack of knowledge of 
LGBTQ+ parented families (Robinson, 2002). Previous research has 
also noted that schools and teachers can tend to adopt reactive meas- 
ures in responding to LGBTQ+ parented families where parents are 
required to ‘come-out’ in schools to receive LGBTQ+ inclusive prac- 
tices and procedures (Byard et al., 2013; Casper et al., 1992). As not all 
LGBTQ+ parents disclose their sexual orientations or gender identi- 
ties within school contexts (Casper et al., 1992; Goldberg, 2014), the 
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Figure 4.1 Support strategies reported by Australian LGBTQ+ parents in 
schools (n = 73). 
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study sought to explore different aspects of parents and family struc- 
tures in an effort to advocate this information to school community 
members and policy developers without the requirement for parents to 
disclose their family structures within school contexts. 

This chapter highlighted various aspects of school Microsystems 
found to be important in creating welcoming school contexts from 
previous LGBTQ+ parent-school research, explored the Individual 
characteristics of LGBTQ+ parent families and the provision of LG- 
BTQ+ related school supports in Australian schools. The study found 
that the sample of LGBTQ+ parents were mainly lesbian Caucasian 
mothers consisting of higher incomes and educational levels reflec- 
tive of previous LGBTQ+ family research (Crouch et al., 2014; Power 
et al., 2010). Parents had children enrolled in all school types, school 
locations and schooling levels. Parents also noted relatively low rates 
of provision of LGBTQ+ related supports in school contexts. 

Although LGBTQ+ parents’ ratings of school supportive features 
has been questioned as potentially ill-informed of actual service 
provision (Bishop & Atlas, 2015), from the perspective of parents, 
Australian school environments do not commonly include advocated 
LGBTQ+ related inclusive practices, consistent with international re- 
search (Bishop & Atlas, 2015; Kosciw & Diaz, 2008). Yet any Australian 
teacher could be made to teach on sexuality and gender, both directly 
and indirectly, and their comfort with LGBTQ- themes was low (Ezer 
et al., 2021). Also, similarly to previous international research, the 
study found that school forms were the most common method of sup- 
port provided by schools (Bishop & Atlas, 2015). It found parents were 
largely unaware of whether teachers were trained specifically in LG- 
BTQ- forms of family diversity (Kosciw & Diaz, 2008; McDonald & 
Morgan, 2019). Also consistent with previous research (Robinson, 
2002), Australian educational policy rarely included explicit mention 
of LGBTQ+ parented families and tended to privilege other forms of 
diversity such as multiculturalism, ethnicities, English as another lan- 
guage and disabilities (see the first chapter of this book). 

The findings offer empirical evidence supportive of previous re- 
search arguing that school contexts commonly lack inclusive school 
practices, procedures and policies that accommodate or reflect 
LGBTQ+ parented families (Ferfolja, 2007; Lindsay et al. 2006; 
Robinson, 2002). Research exploring LGBTQ+ parent experiences in 
schools has consistently reported school environments that lack inclu- 
sive school practices and procedures that accommodate or reflect LG- 
BTQ+ parented families as challenging Microsystem characteristics 
for LGBTQ+ parents (Casper et al., 1992; Goldberg, 2014; Goldberg & 
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Smith, 2014a; Kosciw & Diaz, 2008). Rather than overtly discrimi- 
nating or stigmatising LGBTQ+ parents, such school contexts have 
been argued to exclude and inadvertently ‘other’ LGBTQ+ parented 
families (Casper et al., 1992). As a result, school community members 
may not be offered educational opportunities to address possible mis- 
conceptions or commonly held stereotypical beliefs and inadvertently 
encourage a lack of awareness of LGBTQ+ forms of family diversity 
(Casper et al., 1992; Goldberg & Smith, 2014b). Such ‘gaps’ in the 
knowledge of school communities have been attributed to experiences 
of ‘clumsiness’ in school staff when dealing with LGBTQ+ parents 
(Goldberg et al., 2017), points of exclusion for students of LGBTQ+ 
parents (Ray & Gregory, 2001) and encourages feelings of marginali- 
sation or invisibility in parents (Kosciw & Diaz, 2008). 

The low rate of provision of LGBTQ+ related supports has 
previously been related to various physical characteristics of schools 
including geographical location (Metropolitan vs. Rural; Lindsay 
et al., 2006), local community socio-demographic contexts (Casper 
et al., 1992), individual school community members stance on 
LGBTQ+ identities (Robinson, 2002) and representation of other 
LGBTQ+ parented families in schools (Goldberg, 2014). Other poten- 
tial explanations for the lack of provision of school supports include 
highly charged debates within religious and political arenas regarding 
the inclusion of such supports in schools (Law, 2017; UNESCO, 2016), 
and the lack of educational policies that accommodate and explicitly 
include LGBTQ+ identities within school contexts (Robinson & Fer- 
folja, 2001). The dearth of strategic explicit instructions on inclusive 
practices may prove particularly problematic in the highly politicised 
and intensely debated rights of LGBTQ+ identities within schools (e.g. 
Safe Schools, same-sex marriage postal vote) as schools may be con- 
cerned about the realistic potential for schools to receive political and 
social backlash to progressively inclusive practices, thus deeming such 
supports as too ‘controversial’ (Ferfolja & Ullman, 2017). Speaking 
to school-based key informants could be the next step in understand- 
ing the provisions beyond parents’ perceptions, though answers might 
be highly politicised in the current environment. However, given that 
Australian LGBTQ+ parents are now recognised legally and accepted 
widely by general society (Australian Bureau of Statistics/ABS, 2016), 
there is an evident need to build more inclusive and explicit school 
policy regarding LGBTQ+ parented families. 

In contrast to previous international studies (Kosciw & Diaz, 2008), 
this study indicates LGBTQ+ parents may prefer public educational 
systems over private or independent schools, and is consistent with 
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Australian national samples (ABS, 2018). Research exploring the expe- 
riences of LGBTQ+ parents within school contexts have highlighted 
parents as being purposive in school selection favouring diversity in 
schools and inclusive supportive features (Bower, 2008; Casper et al., 
1992; Goldberg & Smith, 2014a). In contrast to international settings 
(Kosciw & Diaz, 2008; Leland, 2017), Australian public schools may 
be viewed as a more inclusive and diverse educational alternative com- 
pared to private or independent systems. Although, future research 
is required to explore Australian LGBTQ+ parents’ experiences and 
considerations in selecting schools for their children. 


4.8 Summary of key points 


The main ideas that can be drawn from this work include: 


* LGBTQ+ parents are present within all school types, school levels 
and school locations, 

e Australian Educational Policy does not typically explicitly include 
LGBTQ+ forms of family diversity, 

e School contexts generally fail to include commonly advocated 
LGBTOQc related school supports, 

e School contexts that lack supportive structures have been related 
to negative outcomes in LGBTQ families. 

e Negative outcomes for LGBTQ+ families include potential 
‘othering’ or marginalisation of parents and potential points of 
exclusion for their children. 


4.9 Conclusion & next chapter 


This chapter discussed how Australian LGBTQ+ parents were largely 
highly educated with high incomes typical of previous research; ac- 
cessed all types of school levels and areas; and found these often failed 
to include LGBTQ+ inclusive policies, procedures, and practices. The 
next chapter discusses more specifically parents' views and justifica- 
tions for the importance of LGBTQ+ related features in their chil- 
dren's schooling Microsystems. 
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5  Foregrounding LGBTQ- 
parents’ perspectives on 
school supports 


LGBTQ+ parents reflect on: relationships of policies to supports 
Department needs to review the controversial issues policy and 
remove gay as a controversial issue. 

(Lucas, 37 yrs, New South Wales) 


Make it mandatory that administrations have professional develop- 
ment in this area and that all schools create a policy. 
(Danielle, 36 yrs, Queensland) 


A diversity and inclusion statement on the website and school bro- 
chure that specifically mentions Lgbti families would be a great sign. 
(Harper, 57 yrs, Victoria) 


Show a diversity policy in parent handbook material that speaks 
about LGBTQI children and families. Have a day where they talk 
about LGBT issues to kids, but in a fun way, books, drag queen story- 
time. Also celebrate pride days or IDAHOBIT etc. 

(Rylee, 34 yrs, Queensland) 


5.1 Introduction: LGBTQC- inclusive school supports 


The previous chapter highlighted that Australian school Microsys- 
tems or contexts do not commonly include LGBTQ+ related school 
supports. These findings are similar to previous global research which 
has noted that school environments tend to lack school policies, pro- 
cedures and practices that reflect or include LGBTQ+ forms of diver- 
sity (UNESCO, 2016). As a result, schools have been largely argued as 
settings that inadvertently marginalise and exclude LGBTQ+ forms of 
family diversity and render them as invisible forms of diversity (Robin- 
son, 2002; UNESCO, 2016). In recognition of these challenges, various 
guides (Bower & Klecka, 2009; Ryan & Martin, 2000; UNESCO, 2016) 
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and researchers (Cloughessy et al., 2019; Goldberg, 2014; Goldberg 
et al., 2017; Leland, 2017) have suggested similar strategies to overcome 
the potential marginalisation of LGBTQ+ parents in schools. The rec- 
ommendations to improve school Microsystems or contexts are similar 
in arguing for schools to include teacher training in LGBTQ+ related 
topics and issues, learning activities and classroom materials that re- 
flect LGBTQ+ parented families, enrolment forms that accommodate 
LGBTQ+ parent family formations and the explicit inclusion of LG- 
BTQ+ parents in school policies and documents (Casper et al., 1992). 

Yet, these supports are often advocated for in response to the 
identified challenges parents experience in school contexts and have 
not included the perspective of parents on ‘if and why’ such sup- 
ports are important in creating welcoming school environments. 
Researchers (Herbstrith & Busse, 2020; Leland, 2017), and educa- 
tion policy concerning diversity (Australian Institute for Teaching 
and School Leadership/AITSL, 2011), similarly suggest that schools 
and teachers should reach out to representatives of minority groups 
to inform the development of inclusive school policies and practices. 
Generally, this is seen as a method to ensure policy is developed 
in a respectful and culturally sensitive way for the minority group 
they are intended to serve. However, such consultative approaches 
may prove difficult for teachers and educational professionals as not 
all LGBTQ+ parents disclose their identity within school Microsys- 
tems (Lindsay et al., 2006). 

To overcome this challenge, this book, based on an Australian study, 
has sought to explore LGBTQ+ parents views on how they would like 
to be included and represented within school contexts using an on- 
line anonymous survey. The following section highlights the use of 
the Theory of Ecological Development as a framework to explore LG- 
BTQ+ related supports in school environments (Section 5.1), parents’ 
perceptions of the importance and benefit of these supports in creat- 
ing more welcoming school contexts (Section 5.2) and a discussion of 
the findings related to previous research (Section 5.3). 


5.2 LGBTQ+ related school supports as characteristics 
of school Microsystems 


The Theory of Ecological Developments states the environment is in- 
fluential in the development of an individual and can be deconstructed 
into five overarching layers. The Microsystem includes institutional 
and social contexts individuals repeatedly interact with during their 
lifespan. The Mesosystem includes the influence of at least two settings 
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in the development of the Individual, such as work and school con- 
texts. The Exosystem conceptualises distal factors that may influence 
an individual’s development which an individual is unable to control 
and are less frequently exposed to forums such as mass media. The 
Macrosystem encapsulates broad social attitudes and ideologies of the 
culture in which individuals develop and the chronosystem denotes 
how these systems continually change over time. 

The third and fourth chapters of the book showed how concep- 
tualisation of Microsystems offers a potentially useful framework 
to deconstruct school environments into key LGBTQ+ related in- 
clusive characteristics commonly advocated by LGBTQ+ parent- 
school research, and explored the perspectives of parents on the 
perceived need for such supports (Bronfenbrenner & Crouter, 1983). 
Microsystems (or schools) are structured environments that consist 
of physical, social and material characteristics that can influence 
the development of an individual (Bronfenbrenner & Crouter, 1983). 
These characteristics can include activities, interpersonal relation- 
ships, materials, and resources accessible within school contexts and 
school procedures. When viewed alongside the recommendations 
and suggestions recommended by previous LGBTQ+ parents within 
school research (e.g. Casper et al., 1992), various characteristics of 
school Microsystems are advocated to create more welcoming and 
inclusive school environments for LGBTQ+ forms of family diver- 
sity. These include: 


* Interpersonal Relationships — Educational staff competent in 
LGBTQ+ parent topics and issues, 

e School Procedures—School enrolment forms inclusive of LGBTQ+ 
family constellations, 

* Materials and Resources — Posters and flags that represent 
LGBTQ+ parent forms of family diversity, 

e School Policies — Explicit mention of LGBTQ+ parents in school 
documents and websites, 

e Activities — Lesson and Curriculums that include and represent 
LGBTQ+ parented families. 


5.3 LGBTQ+ parents’ perceptions supportive features in 
school Microsystems 


The second research question of this study considered LGBTQ+ par- 
ents’ perceptions of the benefit and importance of supportive strate- 
gies in creating welcoming school environments. This was explored 
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via two quantitative measures of perceived importance and benefit of 
supportive structures in schools and open-ended qualitative justifica- 
tions for why supportive structures may, or may not, be important in 
creating welcoming school environments. The following section de- 
scribes results from the quantitative measures on LGBTQ+ parents’ 
perceptions on supportive strategies within schools (Section 5.2.1), 
Leximancer analysis of responses to the importance of staff train- 
ing on LGBTQ+ parented families (Section 5.2.2), LGBTQ+ inclu- 
sive forms (Section 5.2.3), items and materials that reflect LGBTQ+ 
parented families (Section 5.2.4), explicit mention of LGBTQ+ fam- 
ilies in school websites and brochures (Section 5.2.5), and LGBTQ+ 
inclusive curricula (Section 5.2.6). 


5.3.1 Perceived importance and benefit of supportive 
structures in school Microsystems 


The second research question of this study considered LGBTQ+ 
parents’ perceptions of the value of supportive strategies in creating 
welcoming school environments. This was explored via two quan- 
titative measures of the perceived importance and benefit of sup- 
portive structures in schools. As shown in Table 5.1, over 80% of 
participants deemed all supportive strategies as important and ben- 
eficial in forming positive school environments. Participants were 
unanimous in deeming school staff training in LGBTQ+ topics and 
LGBTQ+ inclusive forms as particularly pertinent in creating wel- 
coming school environments, followed by items reflecting LGBTQ+ 
families in classrooms, mention of LGBTQ+ families in brochures/ 
documents, explicit mention in school policy and lessons/classes on 
LGBTQ+ topics/issues. Results indicate that all supportive strate- 
gies are perceived to be of some value in creating welcoming school 
Microsystems. 

While the study does indicate that LGBTQ+ parents value all sup- 
ports, the quantitative nature of the measurements offers a limited 
view into the perspective of parents in their opinions and justifications 
for each support. As such, parents responded to open-ended ques- 
tions that asked participants to justify why each support was a valued 
characteristic in school contexts. The following section highlights the 
thematic analysis of parents’ views of why, or why not, such supports 
are deemed valuable characteristics in school Microsystems. Using the 
directives of Braun and Clarke (2006), the two most dominant, and 
least dominant themes identified by Leximancer are highlighted and 
discusses. 
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Table 5.1 Perceived Importance and Benefit of Supportive Structures in 
School Environments (n = 73) 


LGBTQ+ Parent Perceptions of School 
Supportive Strategies 


Importance Benefit 
Support Strategies Yes No Beneficial Unproductive 
Teacher training 100.009  * 100.0% * 
LGBTQ+ inclusive forms 100.0% * 100.0% * 
Items that reflect LGBTQ+ 95.9% 41% 95.9% 4.1% 
Families 
LGBTQ+ families in website 86.3% 13.7% 90.4% 9.6% 
LGBTQ+ inclusive school 83.6% 16.4% 90.4% 9.6% 
Policies 


LGBTQ+ inclusive curriculum 80.8% 19.2% 88.7% 11.3% 


5.3.2 Leximancer analysis of justifications for teacher training 
in LGBTQ+ parented family structures in school 
environments 


In the survey, participants were asked ‘Do you think teachers being 
educated about LGBTQ+ family structures and common challenges 
would benefit your relationship with your child's school? Why or why 
not?. The Leximancer map (Figure 5.1) and content analysis report 
indicate the dominant themes were ‘family’ (56 Hits), ‘school (28 Hits), 
‘feel’ (24 Hits), ‘inclusive’ (10 Hits) and ‘unsure’ (6 Hits). 


5.3.2.1 ‘Family’ staff training justifications 


The first theme Leximancer identified, ‘family’, was composed of 
arguments that school staff training in LGBTQ+ families; should 
be included within the education of all forms of family diversity, 
may normalise LGBTQ+ parented families as a recognised form of 
family diversity and may aid in supporting children of LGBTQ+ 
parented families. Leximancer selected typical quotes for this theme 
include: 


... it should be embedded in being educated in broader not com- 
mon family structures, ie accepting of diverse family structures 
not just LGBTQ+ 

(Clara, 45 yrs, VIC) 
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Figure 5.1 Leximancer map of LGBTQ+ parents’ justification for teacher 
training on LGBTQ- family structures in school contexts (n — 69). 


..t may assist normalize LGBTQ+ families for teachers however 
there is a risk that education like this becomes tokenistic. LG- 
BTQ+ families are as diverse as any other family there is a risk 
that assumptions are made. For example, many people assume 
that our kids are from a previous relationship and there are multi- 
ple parents involved as this is a “common challenge” for LGBTQ+ 
families. This is not the case for us. Education on inclusivity would 
be beneficial [in understanding] language and ideas ... to manage 
education on families, that is inclusive events like mother’s day 
and father’s day. Avoidance of this stuff is not the answer. 
(Elisabeth, 37 yrs, QLD) 
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I think it’s important for teachers to understand the differences 
and similarities of our family to help other children/families to 
have an awareness and to facilitate any difficulties my children 
might encounter. 

(Karen, 43 yrs, VIC) 


5.3.2.2 ‘School’ staff training justifications 


The second most dominant theme identified by Leximancer was 
‘school’. Justifications within this theme included arguments that LG- 
BTQ+ competency in school staff may overcome challenging social 
interactions, raise awareness of family diversity and address identi- 
fied knowledge gaps in teacher knowledge. Leximancer selected the 
following quotes as exemplars of this theme: 


...approaching the staff regarding LGBTQ+ issues would not 
need to include a social skills lesson first. 
(Cynthia, 26 yrs, QLD) 


Sometimes people just need a little awareness. The smallest 
changes can make families feel included and welcomed. E.g teach- 
ers realising that when a child brings home two Mother’s day 
cards, that makes the whole family feel accepted, included and 
like they’re part of the community. 

(Cora, 32 yrs, South Australia) 


... definitely because being a Catholic school, the awareness of 
challenges faced by LGBTQ+ parents is very low among staff, and 
perpetuates over time. 

(Stephanie, 42 yrs, South Australia) 


5.3.2.3 ‘Unsure’ staff training justifications 


The most unique theme identified by Leximancer was ‘unsure’ which 
comprised of arguments that teacher training in LGBTQ+ parented 
families may overcome LGBTQ«- parent uncertainties within school 
environments. Namely, concerns about the provision of support given 
to students after coming out and the response of school staff to the dis- 
closure of family constellations. For example, Meghan (35 yrs, QLD) 
said ‘because I try to not be noticed at the school because I'm unsure if 
there would be any support for my son’, Evelyn (27 yrs, QLD) said <... 
because teachers are often shocked or unsure with how to react when 
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learning that my children have two mothers’; and Fran (48 yrs, SA) said 
'I think we have educated our children’s teachers, year by year, simply 
by our doggedly unsensational presence. Our school is not threatened 
by us, as we are one family structure of many. However, I am unsure 
whether all the school staff are as comfortable with us as I hope. Edu- 
cation would expose the cracks’. The themes identified by Leximancer 
thus indicated that teacher competence in LGBTQ+ parented families 
Is a desired aspect of LGBTQ- parent-school Microsystems. Justifica- 
tions for teacher competency in LGBTQ+ parented families in school 
contexts include educating school staff about all forms of family diver- 
sity, addressing knowledge gaps in teachers and potentially alleviating 
concerns of disclosure of LGBTQ- family structures. 


5.3.3 Leximancer analysis of justifications for LGBTQ+ 
inclusive forms in school environments 


Participants were also asked ‘Do you think forms and documents that 
allow for different family structures (e.g., two mums and two dads) 
would be beneficial to your relationship with your child’s school? Why 
or why not? The Leximancer map (Figure 5.2) and content analysis 
report indicate the dominant themes identified by Leximancer were 
‘forms’ (46 Hits), ‘families (32 Hits), ‘feel’ (13 Hits), ‘inclusive’ (7 Hits), 
‘accepting’ (4 Hits) and ‘gender’ (4 Hits). 


5.3.3.1 ‘Forms’ form inclusion justifications 


Leximancer identified the dominant theme within the qualitative data 
as ‘forms’. This theme included evidence of parents having to adapt 
forms, evidence of schools providing inclusive forms and value in 
forms reflecting all types of family diversity. Example extracts from 
Leximancer include: 


I often have to modify forms in order to accurately describe the 
relationship between my son and my partner. Inclusive forms are 
also helpful for single parents, step-parents, foster carers and in- 
digenous families. 

(Harper, 57 yrs, VIC) 


My school already has that. It just says name and relationship to 
student. it also caters for other family structures. grandparents/ 
foster carers/other family. 

(Beatrice, 39 yrs, QLD) 
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Figure 5.2 Leximancer map of LGBTQ+ parents’ justifications for inclusive 
school forms in school Microsystems (n = 69). 


Forms can easily be gender inclusive (simple language such as par- 
ent) and can help make those filling in the form more comfortable. 
(Tom, 49 yrs, QLD) 


5.3.3.2 ‘Families’ form inclusion justifications 


The second most dominant theme identified by Leximancer was 
‘families’. This theme included examples of how non-inclusive school 
forms can pose unique challenges to LGBTQ- parents. Leximancer 
extracted quotes typical of this theme include: 


It's just basic discrimination to be honest. With the diversity of 

families why do our forms all have mum and dad on them? It says 

that LGBTQ+ or any family without a mum or dad are not ok. 
(Elisabeth, 37 yrs, QLD) 


It is incredibly offensive to assume each family is made up of a 
mum and dad. We intentionally rewrite forms at our child's school. 
(Ivy, 39 yrs, VIC) 
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5.3.3.3 ‘Gender’ form inclusion justifications 


The least dominant theme was named ‘gender’ by Leximancer. This 
theme contained arguments highlighting the non-issue when parent 
forms were LGBTQ+ inclusive and negative experiences when forms 
were not adequately inclusive. For example, Mia (48 yrs, VIC) stated 
Tm tired of crossing out gender specific titles’, Aiden (47 yrs, SA) re- 
sponded ‘they generally are non-gender specific anyway’ and Brittany 
(47 yrs, VIC) stated ‘our school is about parents not gender’. The themes 
identified by Leximancer thus indicated that inclusive forms were a 
desired and valued aspect of LGBTQ+ parent-school Microsystems. 
Justifications for inclusive forms in school contexts include being con- 
ditional on inclusivity for all forms of family diversity, overcoming 
exclusionary experiences and evidence of the ‘non-issue’ when schools 
provide adequate inclusive forms. 


5.3.4 Parents’ perceptions of LGBTQ+ related posters and 
flags in school contexts 


Participants were afforded the option to further elaborate on their 
views or opinions on the importance of LGBTQ+ posters and flags 
(displays) by responding to the question ‘Do you think the use of 
LGBTQ+ objects in your child’s school such as rainbow flags and 
posters that reflect LGBTQ+-parented families would improve your 
experience of your child's school? Why or why not?’. As can be seen 
in Figure 5.3, five dominant themes were identified in Leximancer, 
including — ‘families’ (41 Hits), ‘school’ (41 Hits), ‘diversity’ (25 Hits), 
‘students’ (19 Hits) and ‘people’ (6 Hits). Leximancer content analysis 
identified various opinions on the benefits of rainbow flags and post- 
ers that represent LGBTQ+ families in strengthening parent-school 
relationships. 


5.3.4.1 ‘Families’ display justifications 


In this theme, exemplary quotes identified by Leximancer highlighted 
concerns and support regarding the benefit of LGBTQ+ family- 
related posters and rainbow flags in creating welcoming school 
environments. Dominant themes emergent from LGBTQ+ parents’ 
opinions on the benefit of LGBTQ+-related posters in creating wel- 
coming schools included concerns that posters and flags may lack 
any meaningful change in creating welcoming schools and may be 
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Figure 5.3 Leximancer map of LGBTQ+ parents’ justification for the inclu- 
sion of posters and flags in school Microsystems (n = 73). 


symbology or iconography not relevant to some families. Leximancer 
identified quotes included: 


It's how people are treated that's important. A rainbow flag isn't 
a good indication of the way the staff at the school respond to 
LGBTQ+ families. 

(Monica, 36 yrs old, WA) 


Our family doesn't really participate in LGBTQ+ activities so I 
don't feel posters and objects would make a difference in our chil- 
dren's school experience. 

(Irene, 48 yrs old, QLD) 


I don’t think a flag is necessary but LGBTQ«- posters, books 
would help my child feel their family is the norm. 
(Kelly, 36 yrs old, NSW) 
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5.3.4.2 ‘School’ display justifications 


The second dominant theme identified by Leximancer was ‘school’. 
Leximancer identified opinions within this theme highlighted the po- 
tential benefits of LGBTQ+ related posters and rainbow flags to signal 
safe school environments for LGBTQ+ parented families, provisional 
on the inclusion of all families. Leximancer identified exemplary 
quotes included: 


A simple ‘we accept all families’ poster, or similar, would allow 
LGBTQ+ families enrolling children at school to feel safer and 
more secure in our choice of education enrolment. 

(Carmen, 27 yrs old, NSW) 


I feel it would help any children including my own know that they 
can feel safe at the school and accepted if they eventually come 
out as gay they wouldn’t feel as though there is something wrong 
with them. 

(Alex, 28 yrs old, QLD) 


It just feels like this is a safe school to send your child to. 
(Ivy, 39 yrs old, VIC) 


5.3.4.3 ‘People’ display justifications 


The least dominant theme was ‘people’. Arguments within this theme 
typically acknowledged the potential for posters and flags to sig- 
nal safe school environments. However, the support for posters and 
flags was conditional on the LGBTQ+-related school support being 
embedded within inclusive strategies afforded to other potential as- 
pects of family diversity. Leximancer exemplary quotes of this theme 
included: 


The visible support would allow our children to feel a sense of 
belonging. The same as the Aboriginal flag being raised in the 
school, and multicultural posters and items being available assist 
people from those cultures to feel they belong at that school. 
(Madelyn, 42 yrs old, WA) 


It shows that LGBTQ+ people and families are welcome. Much 
like schools have families from diverse cultures. 
(Mark, 39 yrs old, VIC) 
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The themes identified by Leximancer thus indicated that LGBTQ+ 
related posters were a valued aspect of school Microsystems in sig- 
naling safe and inclusive school environments for LGBTQ+ parents 
and families. Although parents raised concerns about the relevance of 
such materials in creating meaningful change in school Microsystems, 
the potential for LGBTQ+ related iconography to be non-relatable to 
LGBTQ+ parented families and conditional support based on similar 
supportive features being offered to various forms of diversity includ- 
ing multiculturalism and a range of family structures. 


5.3.5 Parents’ perceptions of explicit mention of LGBTQ+ 
parents in school websites and documents 


To explore participants’ views of the LGBTQ?* related supports, par- 
ents were asked to respond to the open-ended question — ‘Do you 
think it would be beneficial for your relationship to your child’s school 
to include LGBTQ+-parented families in all brochures, websites and 
documents? Why or why not?’. Figure 5.4 displays Leximancer iden- 
tified dominant themes through content analysis. Dominant themes 
included ‘school’ (46 Hits), ‘feel’ (20 Hits), ‘inclusive’ (18 Hits), ‘kids’ (5 
Hits), ‘sure’ (4 Hits), ‘types’ (4 Hits) and ‘people’ (4 Hits). 


5.3.5.1 ‘School’ explicit mention justifications 


The dominant theme ‘school’ highlights LGBTQ+ parents’ endorse- 
ment of school websites and documents that explicitly mention LG- 
BTQ+ families conditional on the inclusion of other forms of diversity. 
Leximancer exemplary quotes from the raw data highlighted: 


If there were brochures that included families, they should defi- 
nitely include LGBTQ+ families. Our school doesn’t really have 
any, so we're not being excluded from anything. 

(Drew, 40 yrs old, QLD) 


Inclusivity is important but again I would want websites/docu- 
ments to include a diversity of families not just LGBTQ+. 
(Elisabeth, 37 yrs old, QLD) 


If a school provides information for parents on a variety of topics 
and issues then they should aim to make the material inclusive. To 
go one step further and include material, websites etc for specific 
community groups within the school is a sign of a thoughtful(ness) 
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Figure 5.4 Leximancer map of parent’s justifications for school websites and 
documents explicit mention LGBTQ+ families (n = 73). 


that is being proactive in providing information to support all 
groups within the school. This would be very welcoming and 
would contribute to a sense of being wanted, catered for and ac- 
cepted within the school community. 

(Eloise, 52 yrs old, NSW) 


5.3.5.2 ‘Feel’ explicit mention justifications 


The second dominant theme identified by Leximancer was ‘feel’. This 
theme stressed how the explicit mention of LGBTQ+ parented families 
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in school websites and brochures could potentially encourage percep- 
tions of safe/welcoming school environments and overcome parents’ 
concerns around disclosure in school contexts. Leximancer exemplary 
quotes include: 


Maybe not “all” but definitely there should be representation. 
I would feel that showing this acceptance would mean that they 
were actively supporting future LGBTQ+ families who may have 
children at the school also. 

(Abbie, 40 yrs old, QLD) 


Visual representation of diverse families makes us feel safe, wel- 
come, and Supported. 
(Kennedy, 38 yrs old, QLD) 


I would then feel less threatened when bringing my wife to my 
daughter’s special Events. 
(Abigail, 47 yrs old, NSW) 


5.3.5.3 ‘People’ explicit mention justifications 


The least dominant and most distinct theme was ‘people’. Leximancer 
analysis of raw data highlighted the potential for the explicit mention 
of LGBTQ+ parented families in school websites, brochures, and 
documents to raise awareness and recognition of LGBTQ+ family 
formations to school communities (parents, teachers and students). 
Leximancer typical quotes included: 


... too many people live sheltered lives, they are not against LG- 
BTQ+ but are not even aware we exist, it would be nice to see some 
recognition. 

(Josephine, 43 yrs old, SA) 


LGBTQ+ people are part of society and schools and this should 
be represented in visual information. It promotes inclusivity and 
normalises LGBTQ+ families. 

(Monica, 36 yrs old, WA) 


It sets a clear guide on how schools can communicate about us. 
It tells the entire school community that we are represented and 
appreciated. If people don’t want to be in this school that lists us 
specifically, they can find somewhere else. 

(Deborah, 37 yrs old, VIC) 
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The themes identified by Leximancer indicates that parents valued the 
explicit mention of LGBTQ+ families in school documents and web- 
sites in school Microsystems as a potential measure to raise aware- 
ness of various forms of family diversity in school communities, and 
potentially overcome parents’ concerns around disclosure in school 
contexts. Although similar to previous themes in previous supports, 
parents often expressed conditional support based on the inclusion of 
other forms of family diversity. 


5.3.6 Leximancer analysis of justifications for LGBTQ+ 
related lessons and books in school environments 


Parent’s perceptions of LGBTQ+ inclusive school curriculums were 
explored through participants’ responses to the question ‘Do you 
think lessons and books covering LGBTQ+ topics/issues would be 
beneficial to your experience of your child's school? Why or why not?’. 
The Leximancer map (Figure 5.5) and content analysis identified five 
dominant themes within responses including: ‘families’ (42 Hits), 
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Figure 5.5 Leximancer map of LGBTQ+ parents’ justifications for LGBTQ+ 
inclusive lessons and books in school Microsystems (n — 69). 
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‘school’ (32 Hits), ‘children’ (17 Hits), ‘kids’ (15 Hits) and ‘understand- 
ing’ (10 Hits). The following section discusses findings identified with 
‘families’, ‘school’ and ‘understanding’ themes. 


5.3.6.1 ‘Families’ lessons & books justifications 


The dominant theme identified by Leximancer was ‘families’. The 
justifications identified for the inclusion of LGBTQ+ related lessons 
and books in this theme included the potential to normalise LGBTQ+ 
parented families as one of many types of family diversity, the potential 
to overcome concerns around exclusively heterosexual learning mate- 
rials, and potential to endorse acceptance in school contexts. Lexi- 
mancer identified typical quotes within this theme include: 


I think lessons on family diversity in general which also included 
2 mums or 2 dads as normal as well as single-parent families, mul- 
tigenerational families, kids who live with other relatives or foster 
care etc and books which also reflect this family diversity would 
be beneficial for all children and our wider community. 

(Gianna, 50 yrs, VIC) 


Educational books and lessons specifically on LGBT information 
would likely be boring and may be divisive. Instead books that 
cover the diversity of families should be available in schools. If 
we stumble upon a book with 2 mums or 2 dads it lets my kids 
feel accepted. Books like “Just the way we are” talk about accept- 
ance of all families. Some of our kids readers have had LGBT 
parents in them, divorced parents, culturally diverse it’s a great 
way of normalizing difference. Some of the activities on families 
certainly needs some work. Our teachers have been great at alter- 
ing activities to be more inclusive but there is still a lot of educa- 
tional resources that have mum dad and two kids as the basis of 
the discussion. Inclusivity is the key when planning these types of 
education. 

(Elisabeth, 37 yrs, QLD) 


Our children live in a world of a mum and a dad (despite the fam- 
ily diversity that is within our schools and communities.) For them 
to have readers, see posters and library books that depict families 
similar to theirs helps to give a child a sense of belonging and a 
sense of acceptance. 

(Eloise, 52 yrs, NSW) 
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5.3.6.2 ‘Schools’ lessons & books justifications 


The second dominant theme identified by Leximancer was ‘schools’. 
Arguments included in this theme focussed on the benefits of LG- 
BTQ+ inclusive curriculum in educating other school community 
members on diversity and removing the responsibility from children 
to educate others in family diversity. Leximancer extracted quotes 
from this theme include: 


Any information that can be provided to students about LGBTQ- 
families is valuable in the sense that it provides education on a 
topic that isn't going to go away. It teaches diversity and tolerance 
of minority groups. 

(Renee, 54 yrs, NSW) 


Not beneficial as such, however would give other students an un- 
derstanding of how the dynamics work for their fellow peers. 
(Cameron, 27 yrs, NSW) 


At the moment our children's peers are getting information from 
their homes only about same sex families and this is not always 
positive. Our children are having to address that themselves, 
which can lead to a feeling of isolation in the school yard. 
(Madelyn, 42 yrs, NSW) 


5.3.6.3 ‘Understanding’ lessons & books justifications 


The most unique theme identified by Leximancer was 'understand- 
ing. Arguments in this theme related to the benefits of an inclusive 
school curriculum in normalising LGBTQ- parented families as one 
of many forms of family diversity and including positive representa- 
tions of family diversity. Leximancer extracted quotes typical of this 
theme include: 


Visual indicators of safe spaces for LGBTQ+ people are vital. Plus 
it normalizes our families and gives positive talking points. 
(Laila, 47 yrs, NSW) 


I think it helps show there are all different types of families - and 
this has a positive impact for everyone in understanding we are the 
same, not different. 

(Mark, 39 yrs, VIC) 
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I think talking about it would provide more understanding and 
also shift that it is just another part of people. It’s about inclusion 
and diversity. 

(Yolanda, 38 yrs, QLD) 


The themes identified by Leximancer thus indicated that lessons and 
books that cover LGBTQ+ topics and issues were a desired aspect 
of LGBTQ+ parent-school Microsystems. Justifications for inclusive 
curriculum materials and activities included normalising LGBTQ+ 
parented families as an acknowledged form of family diversity, edu- 
cating school community members on family diversity within a posi- 
tive framing, and addressing possible exclusion of LGBTQ+ parented 
families being represented within school environments. 


5.4 Discussion 


From the parents’ perspectives, all of the LGBTQ+ related support- 
ive features they were questioned about were deemed important and 
beneficial in creating welcoming school Microsystems. LGBTQ+ 
parents were unanimous in deeming teacher training and inclusive 
school forms as important and beneficial supportive features 1n creat- 
ing welcoming school environments for LGBTQ+ parented families. 
Further, over 80% of the sample indicated all supportive features were 
important and beneficial in school environments including items that 
reflect LGBTQ+ families (posters and flags) followed by; LGBTQ+ 
families mentioned in documents/websites, LGBTQ+ inclusive school 
policies and LGBTQ+ inclusive curriculum (lessons and books). No- 
tably, when viewed alongside the Australian Professional Standards of 
Teaching (AITSL, 2011) parents’ preference for supportive structures 
reflected the importance of the parent-teacher interactions dictated 
by the national professional policy; teacher interpersonal interactions 
with parents and school-based communications (e.g. forms, newslet- 
ters). The difference in support for some features (e.g., teacher training 
100%) over others (e.g., 80% inclusive curriculum) may be explained by 
the questioning adopted in this study. As this study sought to explore 
LGBTQ+ parent-school relationships, some parents could potentially 
discern between supports more relevant to parents and supports more 
beneficial for their children. The following section further explores 
the views of LGBTQ+ related supportive features in school contexts 
highlighting parent justifications for the inclusion of supportive; in- 
terpersonal characteristics (teacher competency in LGBTQ- family 
structures and challenges), school procedures (LGBTQ+ inclusive 
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school forms), materials (LGBTQ+ related posters and flags), school 
policies (explicit mention of LGBTQ+ parents in school documents 
and websites) and activities/resources (LGBTQ+ related lessons and 
books) in Australian school Microsystems. 


5.4.1 Interpersonal characteristics within school 
Microsystems: teacher competency (training) in 
LGBTO* family structures 


Interestingly, LGBTQ- parents were highly uncertain whether 
teacher training in LGBTQ+ family structures was a component of 
their school Microsystems currently and yet, they deemed it one of 
the most beneficial and important supports in creating welcoming 
school environments. Parent justifications for teacher training 1n LG- 
BTQ+ topics included raising awareness of LGBTQ- family struc- 
tures within school communities, potentially normalising LGBTQ+ 
parented families as one of many forms of family diversity, making 
educators aware of the unique needs of LGBTQ+ parented children, 
and overcoming challenging parent-teacher social interactions. Con- 
sistent with previous research, challenging social interactions within 
this sample included instances where teachers lacked knowledge about 
LGBTQ+ forms of family diversity, teachers showed discomfort when 
discussing LGBTQ+ topics or issues, and parents were concerned 
about potential adverse reactions to themselves and their children 
when ‘coming out’ or disclosing their LGBTQ+ family structures to 
teachers (Casper et al., 1992; Goldberg et al., 2017; Goldberg & Smith, 
2014a; Lindsay et al., 2006). 

Leading arguments advocating the inclusion of teacher training in 
LGBTQ+ family structures as part of school Microsystems included; 
changing school climate (Goldberg, 2014) educating educators on di- 
verse family constellations within classrooms (Riggs & Willing, 2013), 
addressing potential biases/stereotypes held by educators (Casper 
et al., 1992; Cloughessy et al., 2019) and developing sensitive practices 
to meet the needs of diverse families (Byard et al., 2013; Goldberg et al., 
2017). International research has also found that LGBTQ+ parented 
families value ‘Business-As-Usual’ mindsets and pluralist views of 
family diversity, where LGBTQ+ parented families are offered the 
same treatment and accommodations as other families within school 
communities (Bower, 2008; Goldberg et al., 2017). Additionally, con- 
sistent with previous Australian and international research, this study 
indicates that not all LGBTQ+ parents are ‘out’ within school envi- 
ronments and list concerns of potential adverse reactions to disclosure 
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of LGBTQ+ identity to school staff (Casper et al., 1992; Lindsay et al., 
2006). From the perspective of LGBTQ+ parents, teacher training in 
LGBTQ+ topics and forms of family diversity may thus be a method 
of overcoming a range of unique barriers LGBTQ- parents experi- 
ence within school Microsystems, including gaps in teacher profes- 
sional knowledge of family diversity and creating informed school 
communities for LGBTQ+ parented families’ intended or unintended 
disclosures. 


5.4.2 Procedural characteristics within school Microsystems: 
school forms inclusive of LGBTQ+ parented families 


Within this sample, school forms and documents inclusive of LG- 
BTQ+ parented families were deemed equally as important as teacher 
training; and was the most common supportive structure (close to one- 
third) provided within LGBTQ+ parent-school Microsystems. From 
parents’ perspective, dominant justifications for using inclusive forms 
in school Microsystems include school forms that accommodate all 
forms of family diversity, positioning diverse family structures as a 
'non-issue' and a potential solution to exclusionary experiences with 
gendered language in school documents. Identified challenging experi- 
ences with school forms included the need to physically modify school 
forms to accommodate LGBTQ+ parented family structures and the 
negative/exclusionary effect of school documentation assuming dual- 
gendered heterosexual family formations. Thus, this Australian study 
echoed US research showing school forms were not accommodat- 
ing diverse family structures (Casper et al., 1992; Goldberg, 2014). 
School forms that fail to acknowledge diverse family structures may 
act as ‘first signals’ to parents their families are not accommodated 
within social organisations and may be deemed ‘other’ in Microsys- 
tems (Casper et al., 1992). The frequency of school communications 
to parents further makes these reminders repetitive and the ‘othering’ 
process cumulative. 

Similar to arguments for teacher training, the qualitative analysis 
of comments indicated LGBTQ- parented families preferred school 
forms inclusive of all family structures, as opposed to specialised/dif- 
ferential additions only for LGBTQ+ parented families. This finding 
builds on US research previously arguing that LGBTQ+ parents pos- 
itively assess school environments when family differences are treated 
equally with ‘Business-As-Usual’ mentalities (Goldberg et al., 2017). 

Predominant arguments for the provision of school forms inclusive 
of diverse family structures include overcoming the potential devaluing 
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of diverse family structures (Mercier & Harold, 2003), endorsing mul- 
ticulturalism and anti-LGBTQ+ bias in schools (Casper et al., 1992) 
and creating pro-active environments that remove the onus placed on 
parents to advocate for the inclusion of their family structures (Gold- 
berg, 2014). Consistent with international research, this study showed 
LGBTQ+ parents repeatedly modify forms to adequately accommo- 
date their family structures, which has also been reported to confuse 
school staff in how to interpret the modifications and raise concerns 
in how to broach the topic with parents (Casper et al., 1992) This in- 
dicates that Australian school Microsystems commonly include pro- 
cedures that fail to accommodate the diversity of family structures 
represented within school communities. It also highlights that LG- 
BTQ+ parents may be required to interact with challenging materials 
and resources in school environments where parents must repeatedly 
physically modify forms to ensure their family structures ‘fit’ school 
documents. 


5.4.3 Material characteristics within school Microsystems: 
display of rainbow flags and posters that reflect 
LGBTQ+ families within school contexts 


LGBTQ+ related posters and flags were the second most common 
LGBTQ+ related support provided within school contexts (close to 
20%) and were deemed both important and beneficial in creating wel- 
coming school environments by an overwhelming majority of parents 
(96%). Although most parents supported the inclusion of LGBTQ+ 
related posters and flags in school contexts, parent justifications high- 
lighted this support was conditional. Parent justifications for rainbow 
flags and posters depicting LGBTQ+ parented families in schools in- 
cluded increasing the representation and ‘normalisation’ of LGBTQ+ 
identities. Justifications also included signaling safe and welcom- 
ing school environments for LGBTQ+ parents and their children. 
However, parents indicated a range of concerns related to rainbow 
flags and posters. These included suspicions over their inability to cre- 
ate meaningful change in the treatment or views of LGBTQ+ identities 
in school contexts. Concerns related to rainbow flags included the lack 
of relevance of LGBTQ+ rainbow flag iconography to some families 
and conditional support of flags and posters when considering other 
forms of family and ethnic diversity (e.g., the need for Indigenous flags) 
rather than exclusive support of LGBTQ+ families. 

The discrepant views of the benefit and usefulness of schools depict- 
ing LGBTQ+ related posters and flags in creating more welcoming 
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environments for parents are reflected in previous research. School 
guide research advising strategies for creating welcoming school en- 
vironments for LGBTQ+ parents and students commonly state the 
need for physical materials that reflect LGBTQ+ parents, students and 
families, including posters and flags (Fox, 2007). Similarly to parents’ 
justifications, researchers argue that such objects are age-appropriate 
representations of LGBTQ+ forms of diversity that signal inclusivity, 
safety, and acknowledgement of LGBTQ+ family structures that are 
often excluded or marginalised in school contexts and materials (Bart- 
holomaeus & Riggs, 2017; Duke & McCarthy, 2009; UNESCO, 2016). 

However, parents’ concerns around the benefits of LGBTQ+-related 
posters and flags have similarly been highlighted in previous research. 
Similar to parents’ concerns around the inability of posters and flags 
to create meaningful change in school contexts, research exploring 
teacher perspectives has indicated LGBTQ+-related posters as to- 
kenistic signs of support that are not actively engaged within teaching 
practices (Ferfolja, 2007). Additionally, research has found LGBTQ+ 
parents may not engage, relate, or have the support of the LGBTQ+ 
community, with some parents’ identities and social networks shifting 
from predominantly LGBTQ+ related to parent and family-centric 
post-transition to parenthood (Perales et al., 2019). This may highlight 
the inappropriateness of exclusively LGBTQ+-related supports for 
parents. 

Furthermore, parents’ concerns around the inclusion of exclusive 
LGBTQ+ posters and flags are similar to previous research highlight- 
ing parents’ value in school contexts that reflect, recognise and cele- 
brate all forms of diversity (Bower, 2008; Goldberg & Smith, 2014a, 
2014b). This theme of valuing various aspects of diversity including 
multiculturalism and other family formations is particularly strong in 
parent justifications for all supportive features in this study and is re- 
flective of parents’ desires for school environments to view LGBTQ+ 
parented families as one of many types of diversity present in school 
communities. 


5.4.4 Policy characteristics within school Microsystems: 
explicit mention of LGBTQ+ families in school 
brochures, and documents 


From the perspective of parents, explicit mention of LGBTQ+ 
families in school documents and websites was the second least im- 
portant (86.3%) and beneficial (90.4%) supportive strategy in creating 
welcoming school environments. This supportive feature was deemed 
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beneficial by parents in creating a sense of safety, acceptance and 
belonging for LGBTQ+ parents and their families. Explicit mention 
of LGBTQ+ families was also viewed as a method to inform school 
community members of the school’s stance towards diversity and nor- 
malise LGBTQ+ parents as one of many forms of diversity in school 
communities. Aligning to parents’ views of other supportive features, 
parent support was conditional on the basis of school websites and 
documents including LGBTQ+ parents alongside other minority 
groups and family formations. Parent justifications also indicated 
explicit mention of parents in school documents and websites could 
overcome parent concerns about potential reprisals to themselves and 
their families when ‘coming out’ or disclosing their family constella- 
tions to the school community. 

Previous research has similarly argued the need for schools to ex- 
plicitly include LGBTQ+ parented families in school websites, bro- 
chures and documents as a method to inform LGBTQ+ parents 
specifically they are included and represented within school environ- 
ments (Fox, 2007; Lee, 2010; Ryan & Martin, 2000). It has also argued 
the need to inform the wider school community of a school’s stance 
towards LGBTQ+ parented families (Casper et al., 1992; UNESCO, 
2016). Also aligning with parent justifications provided in the study, 
guide research has argued such supportive features in school contexts 
may create more welcoming and inclusive school contexts and endorse 
open communication where parents and LGBTQ+ people broadly may 
feel less concerned about potential backlash, or lack of acceptance, 
upon disclosure of their family formations (Casper et al., 1992; Fox, 
2007; Jones, 2015; Ryan & Martin, 2000). Additional positive aspects 
of the inclusion of LGBTQ+ parents in school websites and documents 
included the potential to justify other proactive forms of inclusivity; 
such as professional training for teachers in LGBTQ+ forms of fam- 
ily diversity and LGBTQ+ inclusive curriculums or learning activities 
(Ferfolja & Ullman, 2017; Flores, 2014). 


5.4.5 Activitylmaterial characteristics within school 
Microsystems: Inclusion of lessons and books on 
LGBTQ+ topicslissues within school contexts 


The results indicated ‘inclusive curriculum and books’ was deemed the 
least important and least beneficial support for creating welcoming en- 
vironments in schools. Nonetheless, over 80% of the sample indicated 
some importance and benefit. Additionally, curricula and books were 
the least likely supports to be offered within school Microsystems. 
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Indeed, over 60% of the sample indicated inclusive curricula were 
not components of their school contexts. Dominant themes identified 
within qualitative analysis indicated inclusive curriculum and books 
that reflect LGBTQ+ parented families were of benefit in school Mi- 
crosystems in terms of; addressing concerns of over-representation of 
heterosexual parented families exclusively; raising awareness of LG- 
BTQ+ topics/issues, tolerance and acceptance within school commu- 
nities; embedding LGBTQ+ forms of the family as one of many forms 
of family diversity; and beneficial in raising awareness of child(ren)’s 
peers in family diversity to alleviate the onus placed on LGBTQ+ chil- 
dren to describe and justify their families. 

Inclusive school curriculums and materials that reflect LGBTQ+ 
parented families have been argued to endorse consideration of multi- 
culturalism (Casper et al., 1992), address the potential marginalisation 
of LGBTQ+ parented families in schools (Goldberg et al., 2017; Riggs & 
Willing, 2013) and are endorsed within the national curriculum 
where the inclusion of family/cultural backgrounds of students serve 
as familiar foundational experiences drawn on in learning environ- 
ments (Australian Curriculum, Assessment and Reporting Author- 
ity/ACARA, 2019). The lack of inclusion of activities and resources 
reflecting LGBTQ+ parented families in this sample, lends support 
to sociological arguments that schools typically assume all families 
within schools are heterosexual and exclude ‘other’ diverse forms of the 
family (Casper et al., 1992; Goldberg et al., 2017; Rawsthorne, 2009). 
Through representing only one dominant form of family diversity, 
schools may contribute to the lack of awareness of LGBTQ+ parented 
family formations in school communities generally. Such lack of rep- 
resentation and knowledge of family diversity has been attributed to 
unique challenges experienced by LGBTQ+ parented children includ- 
ing misunderstandings between children, teachers, and other students; 
where it is up to children to advocate, explain and justify their family 
structures to others (Casper et al., 1992; Lindsay et al., 2006; Ray & 
Gregory, 2001). This sample’s indication that LGBTQ+ parents value 
inclusive curriculums reflecting all forms of family diversity, rather 
than the exceptional inclusion of only one form of family structure 
diversity, also reflects previous international research (Bower, 2010; 
Goldberg et al., 2017). 

Inclusive school activities and resources that reflect LGBTQ+ 
parented families (alongside other forms of family diversity) may 
aid in educating school communities and raise awareness about di- 
verse forms of family, reduce difficulties experienced by LGBTQ+ 
parented children in school environments and address concerns of 
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the predominance of schools reflecting traditional heterosexual family 
formations. However, the provision of LGBTQ+ inclusive curriculum 
and materials may prove problematic to some school systems given 
current debates and media coverage of LGBTQ+ identities being in- 
troduced to schools — most especially for Australia, the vicious nature 
of the public debate over the Safe Schools Coalition’s curricula and 
resources such as Gayby Baby may have been an influential consid- 
eration (Ferfolja & Ullman, 2017; Law, 2017). Other LGBTQ+ parent 
books and other resources have also similarly been politicised by me- 
dia (such as Heather Has Two Mummies in the UK). It is worth noting 
that the Safe Schools Coalition did not actually create or promote its 
own set curriculum in the traditional sense — this was a myth perpetu- 
ated by various journalists who knew little of the program other than 
its value in homophobic and transphobic dog whistles to conservative 
voters. The coalition was at its core (and mainly offered) a network, 
which distributed some resource documents with ideas for working on 
LGBTQ+ discrimination themes within or connecting to existing cur- 
ricula priorities, commitments to such ideals as school-specific policy 
protections against and context ideas for the achievement of inclusive 
events and so forth. ‘LGBTQ+ curricula’ is a bogeyman in Australia, 
a figment accused of bizarre crimes like directly teaching students a 
how-to for ‘penis-tucking’ and other absurdities it was incapable of 
having committed, being that it didn't exist. However, the media's po- 
liticisation of curricula as phenomena within Macrosystems and Mi- 
crosystems may have in part influenced the way LGBTQ+ parents (as 
Individuals within those systems) perceive its value and potential uses. 
This politicisation of curricula and resources may have also helped to 
shape their preference for the Business-As-Usual approach construct- 
ing LGBTQ+ people as a diversity like any other and not a sole focus 
for (potentially negative) attentions. 


5.5 Summary of key points 


Main ideas that were brought together here included: 


e Parents were unanimous in perceiving interpersonal characteris- 
tics (teacher training in LGBTQ+ forms of family diversity) and 
procedural characteristics (LGBTQ+ inclusive school forms and 
documents) as important and beneficial in creating welcoming 
school environments. 

e Over 80% of parents viewed all supportive features in Microsys- 
tems as important and beneficial in creating welcoming school 
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contexts, including materials (posters and flags), policies (explicit 
mention of LGBTQ+ parented families in websites/brochures), 
and activities (LGBTQ+ inclusive curriculums and books). 

* Parents’ justifications for the inclusion of supports were similar 
in raising awareness, acknowledgement, and recognition of LG- 
BTQ+ forms of family diversity in school contexts; overcoming 
challenging or marginalising experiences in school environments; 
endorsing perceptions of safe environments; and normalising LG- 
BTQ+ forms of family diversity as one of many forms of diversity 
in school settings. 

* Parents’ support of inclusive school features was highly provi- 
sional based on supports including LGBTQ+ parents alongside 
other forms of diversity and minority groups, rather than charac- 
teristics supportive of LGBTQ+ parents exclusively. 

e Parents’ strong but relatively lower support for LGBTQ- curricula 
and books may relate to how these phenomena frequently feature 
in Australian (and international) media controversies; regardless 
of whether they are in actual use in schools or indeed, whether 
specific ‘examples’ under debate exist at all. 


5.6 Conclusion & next chapter 


This chapter highlighted how Australian LGBTQ+ parents particularly 
valued supports that reflected how they typically interact with school 
Microsystems, relations with teachers and school forms, over those his- 
torically made controversial like curricula and books — especially where 
they also included broader diversities. This reflected their multicultural 
context and worldviews, and also their concerns with having been overly 
politicised recently. The following chapter discusses LGBTQ+ parents’ 
positive experiences and recommendations for schools. 
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6 Emphasising LGBTQ- 
parents" positive experiences 
in, & recommendations for, 
school contexts 


LGBTQ+ parents reflect on: acceptance & inclusion 
Ihave had acceptance and welcome, consistently at our child's school. 
Any awkwardness, such as getting mine and my partner' name 
switched, has been dealt with openly and with good humour. We are 
both involved in reading with the children in the same younger class, 
which has formed a focus around our children, who identify us as 
"the two mums". When we initially contacted the school to see about 
enrolment, we were told by the Principal that our family would be “a 
blessing" in the school. Staff have checked things with us from time to 
time, to make sure we are travelling ok. 

(Fran, 48 yrs, SA) 


Mine are only in primary and daycare so it's still pretty simple. Just 
stories about different families and transgender kids is really all they 
need at the moment. 

(Beatrice, 39 yrs, QLD) 


History curriculum in prep covers different families. 
(Elle, 44 yrs, QLD) 


Individual teachers have been great. When my son was in kindergarten 
they were looking at the 7 wonders of the world. He was telling the 
teacher that his mums had been to some of the wonders. The teacher 
purposely asked him, *was that just one of your mums or both of them? 

(Eloise, 52 yrs, NSW) 


6.1 Introduction: taking LGBTQ+ parents’ perspectives 


The previous chapter explored LGBTQ+ parents’ views of supportive 
features commonly endorsed by LGBTQ+ research, namely teacher 
training in LGBTQ+ family structures, LGBTQ+ inclusive forms, 
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mention of LGBTQ+ parents in school websites and documents, and 
LGBTQ+ inclusive curriculums. However, as these supports were 
driven by previous research (e.g. Ryan & Martin, 2000), it may limit 
participants’ opportunities to highlight other important and valuable 
supportive characteristics. Researchers have similarly argued the need 
for empirical evidence drawn from the perspective of LGBTQ+ parents 
to inform the development of inclusive school policy (Liang & Cohrs- 
sen, 2020; Rawsthorne, 2009; Ullman & Ferfolja, 2016; Vaughan & 
Rodriguez, 2014). 


6.2 Parents’ positive experiences in school environments 


The majority of LGBTQ+ parents indicate their relationships with their 
child’s school are positive (Cloughessy et al., 2019; Goldberg & Smith, 
2014a; Rawsthorne, 2009). Early research tended to explore challenging 
experiences in school contexts such as perceptions of stigma (Goldberg & 
Smith, 2014a), potential experiences of being excluded within school 
contexts (Kosciw & Diaz, 2008), and challenges with coming out or dis- 
closing identification as LGBTQ+ parents to school personnel (Casper 
et al., 1992). More recent research has begun to explore more affirmative 
and positive experiences in school contexts for both parents and youth 
to counter victimisation narratives for LGBTQ- people (Goldberg 
et al., 2017; Jones et al., 2016). Some have balanced approaches explor- 
ing both strengths and barriers posed by schools for LGBTQ- parents 
(Cloughessy et al., 2019; Leland, 2017). This shift in research may also 
be explained in part by increasingly affirmative changes in Exosystems 
such as greater legal and societal protections, and acknowledgement/ 
recognition in most countries that privilege this type of research. Gen- 
erally, this research has found that LGBTQ+ parents do not commonly 
experience overt forms of discrimination in school contexts but do expe- 
rience covert forms of marginalisation and exclusion through policies, 
procedures and practices highlighted in the previous chapter. 

Research exploring LGBTQ- parents’ positive experiences in 
schools has found LGBTQ+ parents value teachers who are collabora- 
tive with parents in creating welcoming school environments, teachers 
who develop LGBTQ+ inclusive learning environments acknowledg- 
ing various points of diversity, educators who employ culturally sensi- 
tive teaching practices (e.g. non-gendered language, inclusive learning 
activities) and school environments that treat LGBTQ- forms of fam- 
ily diversity as just another aspect of diversity or a non-issue (Bower, 
2008; Cloughessy et al., 2019; Goldberg, 2014; Goldberg et al., 2017). 
Yet, the majority of research exploring parent positive experiences in 
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schools has been drawn from Early Childhood educational contexts 
(Cloughessy et al., 2018, 2019; Goldberg et al., 2017; Goldberg & Smith, 
2014a, 2014b), with little research exploring the positive experiences of 
parents in other educational environments. 

This small but growing body of research adopting a positive lens to 
research, and offering parents the opportunity to put forward their 
own valued experiences in school contexts is important as the major- 
ity of suggestions for improving schools have come from researchers 
and inclusive guide literature (e.g. Fox, 2007; Goldberg, 2014; Ryan & 
Martin, 2000 and others) which may overlook the perspective of the 
minority group such supports are intended to serve. Educational pol- 
icy guidelines such as the Professional Standards of Teaching (Aus- 
tralian Institute for Teaching and School Leadership/AITSL, 2011) 
and research (Bartholomaeus & Riggs, 2017; Liang & Cohrssen, 2020) 
similarly argue the need for schools to include the perspective of repre- 
sentatives of minority groups in exploring the needs and development 
of LGBTQ+ inclusive school policies, procedures and practices. As a 
result, this study explored LGBTQ+ parents’ positive experiences and 
recommendations for creating welcoming school environments as a 
method to privilege the voices of an under-represented minority group 
in developing LGBTQ+ inclusive school contexts (Vaughan & Rodri- 
guez, 2014). The following section highlights the findings from quali- 
tative and quantitative analysis exploring parents’ positive experiences 
in school Microsystems (Section 6.2.1), parents’ recommendations for 
creating more welcoming school Microsystems (Section 6.2.2) and a 
discussion of the results with previous research (Section 6.3). 


6.2.1 Parents’ positive experiences in school Microsystems 


Quantitative analysis of parent responses indicated most parents 
(69.86%) had positive experiences in school Microsystems, although 
close to 25% of the sample indicated a simple no response, as high- 
lighted in Table 6.1. 

Positive experiences in school contexts were explored by asking 
participants ‘Have you had any positive experiences with your child’s 


Table 6.1 LGBTQ+ Parent Response Rate to Positive Experiences in 
Schools (n = 73) 


Response Rate 


Questions Yes No Missing 
Positive experiences 51 17 
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school or teacher as an LGBTQ+ parent? Please explain/give exam- 
ples’. Qualitative analysis via Leximancer identified dominant themes: 
‘school’ (45 Hits), ‘teachers’ (29 Hits), ‘positive’ (22 Hits), ‘mums’ (15 
Hits) and ‘plebiscite’ (7 Hits). The Leximancer concept map is high- 
lighted in Figure 6.1. The following section discusses exemplary quotes 
identified within the themes of ‘school’, ‘teachers’ and ‘plebiscite’. 


6.2.1.1 ‘School’ positive experiences 


The dominant theme identified by Leximancer was ‘school’. This 
theme indicated that LGBTQ+ parents valued school environments 
where their family constellations were acknowledged, accepted, and 
accommodated within school practices. Exemplary quotes identified 
by Leximancer particularly highlight the positive perceptions of equal 
treatment of all forms of family diversity. Examples include: 


Perceived benefits of school educators/personnel being accept- 
ing, tolerant and treated/recognised as any other school type — 


positive 


Figure 6.1 Leximancer analysis of LGBTQ+ parents’ positive experiences 
within school Microsystems (n = 51). 
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accepted as simply one form of family diversity represented within 
school communities — thus ‘normal’. 
(Ciara, 38 yrs, Vic) 


At our intake interview our daughters whole family was welcomed 
this included lesbian mum, transparent and her two dads....was 
just a non-issue. 

(Luna, 51 yrs, NSW) 


Our sons school has treated us as any other family. The school is 
very warm and welcoming of us. The teachers have always treated 
both myself and my wife as equal parents. 

(Irene, 37 yrs, NSW) 


We are not treated any differently by the teachers at our school. They 
are always accommodating around Mother’s day and Father’s Day. 
(Karen, 43 yrs, VIC) 


6.2.1.2 ‘Teachers’ positive experiences 


The second dominant theme identified by Leximancer was ‘teachers’. 
This theme highlights different aspects of school personnel valued by 
LGBTQ+ parents. Educational employee characteristics particularly 
valued by LGBTQ+ parents highlighted in participant responses in- 
cluded teachers knowledgeable about family diversity, collaborative 
relationships between parent-teachers, and inclusive teaching prac- 
tices. Exemplary quotes included: 


Our child's teacher has a lesbian sister with kids and so she is very 
aware of the language she uses when talking about family and also 
consultative around days like Father's Day so that kids with two 
mums can discuss how they'd like their child included. 
(Gabriella, 49 yrs, WA) 


Had all kids draw pictures of their family and hang them on wall. 
At day-care, the teacher identified there were 2 kids from same 
sex families and asked each other's permission to give each other 
our contact details so we were able to connect. Went out of way to 
make 2 of every Mother's Day present and respected our request 
to call Father's Day, family day on my sons cards and make pre- 
sents for his siblings as well. 

(Beatrice, 39 yrs, QLD) 
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... teacher talks openly to the child and class about two mother 
families. 
(Samantha, 42 yrs, VIC) 


6.2.1.3 ‘Plebiscite’ positive experiences 


The least dominant theme identified by Leximancer was ‘plebiscite’. 
This theme highlighted instances where schools acknowledged the 
potential harm of political debate during the marriage equality 
postal survey (plebiscite) and adopted pro-active supportive strat- 
egies. Leximancer exemplary quotes of this theme include, Sally 
(37 yrs, SA) stated 'during the plebiscite the principal several times 
checked in with us to see how we were travelling and if we were being 
too badly impacted, which was just lovely’, Ivy (39 yrs, VIC) noted ‘The 
school chaplain released a lovely article to parents during the plebiscite 
to support the local LGBTQ+ community which was nice’, and Jacob 
(49 yrs, VIC) responded ‘Lots of support during the marriage equality 
plebiscite. Lots of support and questions in discussing our son's 2 dad 
family’. 

The concepts identified by Leximancer centered on welcoming 
school environments, including LGBTQ+ parents being treated as a 
legitimate form of family or non-issue, flexibility on family celebra- 
tory days associated with ‘traditional’ heterosexual parented families, 
inclusive language use by educators, collaborative flexible teaching 
practices and proactive supportive messages from schools during 
highly political climates. 


6.2.2 Parents’ recommendations for improving school contexts 


As this study adopted a positive psychological framing (Vaughan & 
Rodriguez, 2014), a key component of the research aimed to explore 
LGBTQ+ parents’ suggestions on how to create more welcoming 
school environments. To explore LGBTQ+ parents’ recommendations 
for supportive school improvements, participants were asked to re- 
spond to the open-ended item ‘Please list any suggestions you have for 
schools or teachers, in terms of making LGBTQ+ parented families 
feel more welcome in your child’s school community’. Most of the sam- 
ple responded (71.23%) offering suggestions on how schools could be 
more welcoming of LGBTQ+ parented families. The Leximancer map 
(Figure 6.2) and content analysis of responses identified seven dom- 
inant themes: ‘families (34 Hits). ‘kids (30 Hits), ‘inclusive’ (22 Hits), 
‘school’ (21 Hits), ‘day’ (18 Hits), LGBTQ+ (13 Hits) and education (Six 
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Figure 6.2 Leximancer analysis of LGBTQ+ parents’ suggestions for creating 
welcoming environments in schools (n = 52). 


Hits). The following section discusses the exemplary quotes of 'fami- 
lies’, ‘kids’ and ‘education’. 


6.2.2.1 ‘Families’ improvement suggestions 


Leximancer identified ‘families’ as the dominant theme within LG- 
BTQ+ parent responses. Suggestions within this theme were practical 
approaches for schools to be more inclusive including careful language 
use, inclusive teaching practices to normalise LGBTQ+ parented 
families and inclusion of LGBTQ+ parented families within bullying 
policies. Leximancer identified extracts typical of this theme highlight 
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various aspects of inclusive school environments desired within school 
environments. These concepts included: 


Teachers need to be aware of language used in classrooms and on 
notes. Ensure that all children are taught that all family structures 
are ok and there is nothing wrong with not having a Dad or not 
having a Mum for example. Mothers Day and Fathers Day need 
to be more inclusive of different types of families ... just say things 
like you are special to me or I love you is heaps better then saying 
“best Dad” and then getting kids who don’t have a dad to have to 
add the word “grand” in front of Dad so they can give it to their 
grandfather. My eldest daughter ... experienced many bad expe- 
riences at school with regards to things like this. Thankfully my 
youngest ...has not had as many bad experiences but the school 
still has a long way to go. 

(Gianna, 50 yrs, VIC) 


Generally, be aware and be inclusive. Include LGBTQ+ families in 
your range of story books. Talk about all types of families. Have a 
zero tolerance approach to bullying / teasing of any kind. Asking 
families for their preferences, when appropriate (eg, leading up to 
Mothers Day ‘Am I correct that XXXX has 2 mums? Great, just 
checking as we'll be making our mother’s day flower crafts next 
week.) 

(Cora, 32 yrs, SA) 


Acknowledging the family dynamic and understanding the extra 
support needed for LGBTQ+ children families...eg bullying due 
to a child being from a LGBTQ- family. 

(Renee, 54 yrs, NSW) 


6.2.2.2 ‘Kids’ improvement suggestions 


The second dominant theme was ‘kids’. This theme included sugges- 
tions for schools and teachers to be more aware and knowledgeable 
of LGBTQ+ forms of family diversity to overcome potential points 
of exclusion of children in schools. Leximancer identified exemplary 
quotes in this theme included: 


The problem is mostly that it's patchy. They try hard but then 
there'll be a form that lists mother and father. Or an announce- 
ment that kids can buy two presents at the mother's day stall 
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"for Mum and Grandma’ which is unnecessarily not inclusive. 
A section in the curriculum on 'ancestry' caused some problems 
because the teacher just hadn't thought through what that looked 
like for kids living with one or more non-genetic parents. They 
were receptive but a little naive. Teachers are constantly saying 
things like ‘Give it to your Mum and Dad’ or ‘get your Mum and 
Dad to help yov’. This excludes all kinds of families. It’s not delib- 
erate but it does get frustrating. One day, a teacher asked ‘Hands 
up if you do chores for your Mum and Dad’. Our youngest kept 
her hand down - not because she doesn’t do chores but because 
she thought they were asking if she had a ‘Mum and Dad". So it 
causes unnecessary confusion sometimes and our kids get fed up 
with it. And that’s in a supportive school. Forms also always ask 
if the kids are male or female, or ask the kids to line up according 
to whether they are boys or girls. This irritates us because it isn’t 
inclusive, even though our kids are cis (as far as we know). Most 
teachers haven't figured out the two mums thing yet, let alone the 
complexities of gender and identity. 

(Drew, 40 yrs, QLD) 


Just more understanding from outsiders who generalize and have 
misconceptions of family. One incident with a teacher which upset 
our child would have been avoided if they asked our child for an 
explanation. 

(Paige, 41 yrs, NT) 


I would love it if there was an opportunity to have a face to face 
interview with a teacher before the school year starts just to de- 
mystify our family situation so they can start their relationship 
with our kids with some knowledge of where they come from 
(rather than assumptions made from an education session). I be- 
lieve that would be helpful for all families. Don't single out LG- 
BTQ+ families for this, that again just makes it seem like we need 
to explain ourselves. Make that connection early and help facili- 
tate understanding. 

(Elizabeth, 37 yrs, QLD) 


6.2.2.3 ‘School’ improvement suggestions 


The least dominant theme identified by Leximancer was ‘school’. 
Suggestions identified within this theme highlighted how schools may 
differ in the provision of LGBTQ+-related school supports and their 
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stances toward diversity. Generally, this theme highlighted LGBTQ+ 
parents’ satisfaction with schools that were adequately supportive of 
their forms of family. Leximancer identified exemplary quotes of this 
theme included: 


We are so welcome at our school there isn’t anything I would 
change in that way. 
(Brittany, 47 yrs, VIC) 


All schools should be like ours. Safe schools will help. 
(Samantha, 42 yrs, VIC) 


The themes identified within LGBTQ+ parents’ suggestions for cre- 
ating welcoming school Microsystems included; raising awareness 
and knowledge of LGBTQ+ parented families in school environments 
to overcome misconceptions, appropriately inclusive teaching prac- 
tices to overcome potential points of exclusion of LGBTQ+ parented 
children, normalising LGBTQ+ family formations as part of normal 
family diversity in school communities, bullying policy explicitly in- 
cluding LGBTQ+ parented families and little suggestion for improve- 
ment when parents were satisfied with provision of school supportive 
features. 


6.3 Discussion 


In terms of positive experiences in schools, close to 70% of LGBTQ+ 
parents in this study had positive experiences within their child(ren)’s 
school Microsystem. Dominant themes identified in responses 
included experiences where; LGBTQ+ family diversity was treated as 
a non-issue, inclusive practices from teachers particularly during tra- 
ditional family celebratory days (such as Mother’s Day and Father’s 
Day) and supportive messages from school community personnel 
during the plebiscite (a postal survey measuring national support for 
the legalisation of marriage equality). Previous research has simi- 
larly found LGBTQ+ parents value “Business-As-Usual’ mentalities 
where schools offer equal treatment regardless of family structures 
(Goldberg et al., 2017) and collaboratively differentiating lessons on 
traditional family centric celebratory days to accommodate LGBTQ+ 
family structures (Cloughessy et al., 2018; Goldberg, 2014). 

Thus, this study underscored previous research arguing that 
LGBTQ+ parents see their family structures being treated equally 
and similarly to other forms of family diversity as ‘positive’ (Bower, 
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2008; Goldberg et al., 2017). Affirming the positivity of placing LG- 
BTQ+ parented families within and amongst other forms of diversity 
was heavily stressed by respondents throughout this study, where LG- 
BTQ+ parents deem supportive structures as beneficial conditional on 
the inclusion of all forms of family diversity. This may possibly indi- 
cate LGBTQ+ parents desire more mainstream recognition but also 
may indicate an ideological commitment to pluralism within school 
Microsystems. 

The findings of schools offering support during the marriage equal- 
ity survey highlight the differential stance and provision of supports 
across school Microsystems, and how some support types are only 
temporarily important, conditional on changing facets of Exo- and 
Chronosystems. The evident pro-actively supportive stance of some 
schools during the plebiscite in 2017 indicates some school environ- 
ments deemed hostile political climates as potentially significant in 
school community members’ individual development and made at- 
tempts to address possible negative impacts, similar to recommenda- 
tions in research exploring the influence of mass media on the mental 
health of LGBTQ+ community members (Knight et al., 2017). Further 
research is needed to explore what school characteristics are related 
to more progressive/inclusionary or conservative/exclusionary school 
engagements with exosystem (e.g. political debates) and microsystem 
(e.g. inclusive curriculum) components. Additionally, further research 
may be needed to explore challenging experiences within school 
Microsystems as close to 30% of the sample indicated no positive 
events within schools. 

As this study explored LGBTQ+ parents’ perspectives on com- 
monly endorsed supportive school structures, it became imperative to 
explore what supportive structures LGBTQ+ parented families may 
encourage and value not already captured within research. Thematic 
analysis of 52 responses identified dominant typical suggestions for 
school improvements included; suggestions for teachers to be mindful 
of language and activities that may potentially exclude their children, 
knowledge and awareness of different facets of family diversity in 
teachers to challenge stereotypes or misconceptions, educating all 
school community members of family diversity and endorse tolerance/ 
acceptance within school contexts, the specific inclusion of LGBTQ+ 
parented families within bullying policy/supports and lack of sugges- 
tions for schools when LGBTQ+ parents’ needs are adequately met. 
The findings relating to LGBTQ+ parented families suggesting schools 
be mindful of inclusive practices and stereotypes of LGBTQ+ par- 
ents and their children are congruent with previous research finding 
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school staff may hold negative stereotypical beliefs or employ lan- 
guage that may inadvertently exclude children parented by LGBTQ+ 
identities (Casper et al., 1992; Lindsay et al., 2006). Arguably, the 
samples’ predominant arguments on suggestions for schools could be 
categorised as teacher training in LGBTQ+ parented families, as in- 
clusive language, awareness of family diversity and differentiation of 
school activities to accommodate LGBTQ+ parented children may be 
incorporated within pedagogical approaches and inclusive practices 
respectful of diversity. 

The suggestions relating to more supportive structures centered on 
bullying warrants further research. Previous research has indicated 
LGBTQ+ parented children are no more likely to be teased within 
schools, but are more likely to be bullied regarding LGBTQ+ is- 
sues (Ray & Gregory, 2001; Tasker, 2005). However, this research is 
somewhat dated and may not report LGBTQ+ parented child(ren)’s 
experiences today. LGBTQ+ parents have been notedly concerned 
about isolation, bullying and adverse social contexts for their children 
(Casper et al., 1992; Rawsthorne, 2009), yet few contemporary studies 
(particularly in Australian samples) have explored the frequency, rate 
or nature of challenging social contexts for the children of LGBTQ+ 
parents. The findings that some parents were satisfied with their school 
environments and had no suggestions for improving school Microsys- 
tems highlights the differential provision of supportive structures 
within schools and LGBTQ+ parents’ ‘positivity’ in “Business-As- 
Usual’ mentalities (Goldberg, 2014; Goldberg et al., 2017). 


6.4 Summary of key points 


From the perspective of parents, positive characteristics in schools 
include: 


* School contexts that treat LGBTQ- parents as mainstream recog- 
nised and accepted forms of family diversity. 
* School staff who: 

* are knowledgeable and accepting of LGBTQ- forms of family 
diversity, 

* adopt inclusive teaching practices in classroom environments 
such as open discussions around LGBTQ+ forms of family di- 
versity, use of non-gendered language, include representation of 
LGBTQ+ forms of family diversity in classrooms environments, 

* developed quality parent-teacher relationships and reached out 
to parents during family centric activities. 
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e School environments that acted as a potential formal and infor- 
mal source of support during challenging political environments 
(same-sex marriage debate). 


Parent suggestions for creating welcoming school environments 
include; 


e Schools that include representation of LGBTQ+ parented fami- 
lies and frame these family constellations as one of many forms of 
family diversity, 

* Teaching staff and school communities that are knowledgeable, 
aware, and tolerant of LGBTQ+ forms of family diversity, and 
employ practical pedagogical knowledge to accommodate poten- 
tial points of exclusion or needs for differentiation. 

e Teachers and schools that build strong collaborative parent- 
teacher relationships. 

* Explicit mention of LGBTQ+ parented families within school 
anti-bullying policy. 


6.5 Conclusion & next chapter 


This chapter showed parents value and desire teachers who are knowl- 
edgeable of different forms of family and competent in developing 
learning environments that are inclusive through practical teaching 
practices such as non-gendered language, adapted family-centric 
learning activities and acknowledgement and awareness of LGBTQ+ 
families in school communities. The next chapter offers the implica- 
tions of the study for a range of educational stakeholders and recom- 
mendations for future research. 
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7 Summary and conclusions 


Endorsing low-fuss pluralistic 
business-as-usual inclusion 


LGBTQ+ parents reflect on: schools & pluralist family diversities 
School motto reflects and celebrates diversity. Diversity is bigger than 
LGBTIQ and it’s the intersectionality that is important. The school 
promotes diversity and inclusion of all. The school doesn’t ‘celebrate’ 
Mother’s day, Easter or Xmas so no issues at all. 

(Luna, 51 yrs, New South Wales) 


We received Mother’s day gifts and crafts for dad and that we do 
things mum do in other families. The same is done for 2 mum and 
solo mums on fathers day. These mums are great and do things other 
dads do. 

(Tom, 49 yrs, Queensland) 


We are included as parents/guardians of our son like all parents. It is 
generic in one sense which is inclusive by result. 
(Jacob, 49 yrs, Victoria) 


It would be nice to see some books about diverse families on the book- 
shelf though. I check every week and have never seen anything. 
(Clarissa, 36 yrs, Queensland) 


7.1 Introduction: reflections on what was learned 


The previous chapters have discussed LGBTQ+ views on ‘if and how’ 
LGBTQ+ parents should be approached, included and discussed in 
their children’s school environments — including providing real-world 
examples of ‘what worked’. This chapter reflects on dominant themes 
identified in the study, and how it relates to previous research and sug- 
gestions for schools. It discusses ‘how’ LGBTQ+ parents would like 
to be included in schools in a variety of ways, including their perspec- 
tives on specific supports such as teacher training in LGBTQ+ topics 
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or issues and inclusive school enrolment forms. The chapter outlines 
LGBTQ+ parents’ ideal model of inclusion, and some issues around its 
geographic transferability and historical factors affecting its compo- 
sition. The chapter continues with implications for policymakers and 
politicians, university teacher educators, schools, educational profes- 
sionals, and researchers. The chapter concludes with a summary of 
key points in this publication and recommendations for future policy 
endeavours. 


7.2 Affirming schools rare, even when searched for in 
affirming lenses 


Based on the Australian study, this book reported on utilised positive 
psychology (Vaughan et al., 2014) and social-psychological frameworks 
(Bronfenbrenner & Crouter, 1986) to explore ‘if and how LGBTQ+ 
parents would like to be included in Australian school policy, 
procedures and practices. To do this, the study sought to find out how 
often LGBTQ+ inclusive school supports were provided by Austral- 
ian schools, how LGBTQ+ parents framed their perceived benefit and 
importance, and how LGBTQ+ parents justified such supports. Infor- 
mation gleaned from the study on the perceived importance, benefit, 
provision and dominant justifications for each of the school supports 
considered according to LGBTQ+ parents is collated in Table 7.1. 
Comparing this information altogether exposes how LGBTQ+ par- 
ents saw the benefit of school supports, as having a relationship to 
their importance. Supports considered more beneficial in creating wel- 
coming school contexts (particularly teacher training, and inclusive 
school forms and communications) were of more import to LGBTQ+ 
parents. LGBTQ- parents were more likely to report inclusive forms 
and communications were used in schools, were most likely to report 
curricula and resources were not used, and that they were unclear on 
the occurrence of teacher training. 

The study found, consistent with previous arguments in research, 
that LGBTQ- forms of family diversity were not commonly explicitly 
included or accommodated within Australian school-level policies, 
practices and procedures (Fox, 2007). Important conclusions to be 
drawn from the study include that overall, like US samples, Austral- 
ian LGBTQ+ parented families desire and value being included within 
a pluralistic *Business-As-Usual' model of diversity (Goldberg et al., 
2017). Parent justifications for the inclusion of supportive features 
within school contexts were commonly conditional on the supports 
including all different types of family structures rather than school 
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features that support LGBTQ+ parents only. This study further indi- 
cates LGBTQ+ parented families desire to be perceived as only one of 
many different types of family structures in schools, rather than as a 
‘special case’ of family diversity with unique supports specifically for 
the minority group. In part, this was linked to how parents had con- 
cerns around backlash to purely LGBTQ+ specific foci for inclusion 
efforts, and to their families and to their selves. This dominant ideal 
for schools' inclusion approaches reflects school guide research which 
argues that schools should embed LGBTQ+ parented families within 
current school practices, training and procedures to encourage the ac- 
knowledgement and representation of LGBTQ+ parents as just one of 
many aspects of diversity present in school contexts (UNESCO, 2016). 
It is important to note that even a study intentionally pitched at re- 
vealing positive and supportive experiences in schools, school envi- 
ronments inclusive of diverse families were rare, as were the provision 
of LGBTQ«* related support features. This highlights that Australian 
schools may be similar to schools based in the US, which have simi- 
larly been found to have low rates of LGBTQ+ related school supports 
(Bishop & Atlas, 2015). The identified lack of supportive features in 
schools may not be surprising given the relative dearth of educational 
policies that explicitly mention LGBTQ- parents, and considerable 
heated debate within Australian politics and media regarding how LG- 
BTQ+ identities (if at all) should be included within Australian educa- 
tional policies, procedures and practices (e.g. Safe Schools Coalition 
and Religious Freedom Review; Ferfolja & Ullman, 2017; Law, 2017). 
The negative experiences discussed which included misperceptions 
of LGBTQ+ parents and the identified lack of supportive features 
in schools may also stem from the news media's role as many edu- 
cation stakeholders’ first known exposure to LGBTQ+ parents and 
as a source for miseducation. Murdoch media in Australia — which 
dominates much of the news constructions of LGBTQ+ parenting 
and indeed most Australian news discourse — can be decidedly con- 
servative and at times potentially considered a site for homophobic 
and transphobic material urging on ‘moral panics’ about LGBTQ+ 
people in education in articles and/or hosted comments sections on- 
line (Copland & Rasmussen, 2017; Law, 2017; Tomazin & Zhuang, 
2019). News media about queer families has also been discussed in this 
book as more broadly reinforcing hetero-gendered norms and ideals 
for parents and families (Carlile & Paechter, 2018; Lynch & Morison, 
2016). Invocations of both LGBTQ+ parent celebrities and everyday 
LGBTQ+ parents in news media political campaigns can suggest lux- 
urious or wayward lifestyles which may invoke class, religious and 
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other cultural sensitivities (Carlile & Paechter, 2018; Lynch & Mor- 
ison, 2016). Another strong trope in all kinds of leftist, centrist and 
rightist leaning of Australian media coverage of LGBTQ+ parents has 
included arguments on ‘the best interests of the child’ of the married 
and coupled parent, which can create an inverse negative construction 
of solo, poly and divorced parents, for example, certainly felt by some 
participants in the study and expressed as a bias of schools in need of 
redress — reflecting wider theorising literature (Cubby, 2004; Hook, 
2017; Von Doussa & Power, 2019). 

Depictions of LGBTQ+ parents in children’s popular culture (in- 
cluding books, movies, television serials, reality TV/ documentaries, 
and video games) which might be used as educational resources, have 
been regularly denounced in the Australian and international media as 
though they are exposing children to sexual topics — when really they 
are focussed on loving relationships and family relationships (Cubby, 
2004). The data showed this broader denouncement of such resources 
as sexual, may be appropriated by some school community members 
themselves and applied to LGBTQ+ parents themselves engaging with 
their children at school drop-off or on play dates for example — as 
though the LGBTQ+ parent individual is themselves inherently sex- 
ual. Whilst the representations of LGBTQ+ parents in popular culture 
for adults themselves promote accounts neither completely normalis- 
ing or pathologising these parents broadly (Riggs, 2011), the more sol- 
itary depictions of transgender parenting did seem reflected in some 
transgender parent participants’ claims of being received and assumed 
as separate from other guardianship structures or as having an inac- 
tive parenting role. As news media and popular culture representa- 
tions of LGBTQ+ parent can be influential in educational staff and 
society’s perceptions or beliefs of LGBTQ+ parents generally, there is 
a need for more affirming, normalizing and complex representations 
given their potential influence on school contexts. 


7.3 Most support was one-off, ad-hoc &/or ‘unknown’ 


Despite highly charged social, political and religious debates regard- 
ing the ‘controversial’ inclusions of LGBTQ+ identities within schools, 
results from this study indicate LGBTQ+ parents particularly value 
amendments made to aspects of schools they are most often exposed 
to: teachers and school forms. Nonetheless, parents deemed all sup- 
portive school structures beneficial and important in creating more 
welcoming, tolerant and accepting school environments. Addition- 
ally, supportive structures were commonly justified as methods to 
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overcome known challenges LGBTQ+ parented families face within 
school contexts including marginalisation, points of exclusion and 
lack of knowledge of diverse family structures in school community 
members (Lindsay et al., 2006). This places Australian schools in 
unique positions of authority having the ability to selectively develop 
and implement several supportive features within school environments 
deemed important and beneficial by LGBTQ+ parents. This may be 
particularly relevant to educational professionals and policymakers 
given the benefits of quality parent-school relationships to student 
outcomes (such as academic achievement; Henderson & Mapp, 2002) 
and educational policies’ stress on including the perspective of parents 
in amending school policies, practices and procedures to be inclusive 
for diversity present in students and families (e.g., Australian Institute 
for Teaching and School Leadership/AITSL, 2011). 

LGBTQ+ parents with children in Australian schools also noted 
schools provided supportive features differentially with some school 
contexts including more supportive structures than others. Commonly, 
LGBTQ+ parents were either unaware of or not receiving endorsed in- 
clusive supports such as teachers trained to accommodate LGBTQ+ 
parented families, LGBTQ+ inclusive curriculums, and non-gendered 
language in school forms. Most parents had at least one affirming ex- 
perience; however, these were one-offs such as accommodations on 
family-centric days (e.g. Mother’s Day and Father’s Day) or reliant on 
individual staff choice rather than systematically included in school 
systems. Schools should work on holistically embedding supportive 
structural and social features within educational contexts, and privi- 
leging the voices of LGBTQ+ parented families in how they would like 
to be included and represented in school environments. Specific sup- 
ports most urgently endorsed by this sample included training of staff 
in LGBTQ+ family structures — which should be clearly announced 
by schools where it already occurs — and inclusive school forms. In- 
clusive school forms may be a particularly viable supportive feature 
within school contexts given the relatively low amount of time and 
cost required to implement the support compared to inclusive teacher 
training endeavours. However, whilst constituting an easy first step, 
the reason why inclusive school forms are so valued is that they hint 
at broader structural and social inclusive school characteristics and 
features that should also be worked towards. 

Australian news media has likely contributed to all kinds of ed- 
ucation stakeholders’ lack of education law and policy knowledge 
around the endorsed provisions and supports for LGBTQ+ parented 
families; though the media has often focussed on issues of education 
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law and policy on LGBTQ+ people in hundreds of articles (Law, 2017; 
Tomazin & Zhuang, 2019). It has at times however achieved this fo- 
cus through ignoring or politicising, and outrightly questioning the 
application of many relevant policy protections for LGBTQ+ people 
in its broader conservative political campaigns whilst inciting ‘moral 
panics’ about schools and LGBTQ+ people (Law, 2017; Tomazin & 
Zhuang, 2019). This has been achieved in ways that may be making 
readers imagine the protection for LGBTQ+ people that does exist 
either does not, should not, or would be inadequate against the im- 
agined pervasive resistance to the protections these texts appear to 
fabricate... Given that most Australians voted for same-sex marriage, 
it can be extrapolated such anti-LGBTQ+ feeling is perhaps exag- 
gerated. At times such Australian media has been arguably misrep- 
resenting the details of policies and programs in educational spaces 
to incite division and influence elections, rather than taking seriously 
the responsibility to inform the public on legislative and policy up- 
dates affecting them in straightforward educational ways (Copland & 
Rasmussen, 2017; Law, 2017; Tomazin & Zhuang, 2019). Politicising 
media can be in this sense, failing both LGBTQ+ parents and other 
school stakeholders on issues of accurately communicating current 
education policy in a bias-free and informational way, alongside fail- 
ing to support the inclusion needs of LGBTQ+ people (especially stu- 
dents) in schools more broadly (Law, 2017; Tomazin & Zhuang, 2019). 


7.4 ‘Business-as-usual’ low-fuss pluralistic inclusion 
model ideal 


A dominant theme throughout qualitative analysis of parents’ argu- 
ments for the inclusion of school supports indicated a preference for 
models of inclusion that accommodated all potential points of family 
and individual diversity, rather than focussing on LGBTQ+ families 
or issues as a distinct and unique topic or form of family diversity. 
Parents particularly valued school approaches to inclusivity that did 
not endorse traditional assumptions of nuclear dual-gendered family 
structures and instead focussed on pluralistic and unpredictable 
diversity in all school structures, in a proactive way. Schools should, 
in this view, question school practices, procedures and practices that 
endorse and assume ‘normal and expected’ (only white, only heter- 
osexual, only cisgender, only male and so forth) forms of identity in 
students and their families. Schools should also develop and imple- 
ment structural supports (e.g. school policy on parent-school rela- 
tionships, anti-bullying policy, diversity statements, further training 
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in educational professionals) that accommodate a variety of potential 
differences in students including diverse ethnicities, cultures, sexual 
orientations, gender identities and family structures including single, 
divorced, married, foster, intergenerational and other types of parent/ 
guardian relationships. 

This finding builds on US research finding that LGBTQ- parents 
value ‘Business-As-Usual’ mindsets and pluralist views of family diver- 
sity, where LGBTQ+ parented families are offered the same treatment 
and accommodations as other families within school communities 
(Bower, 2008; Goldberg et al., 2017). However, school policy (AITSL, 
2011) and research (Riggs & Willing, 2013) suggest that parents are 
required to ‘come out’ or disclose their sexual orientation and/or gen- 
der identity to schools and teachers to receive desired equal treatment 
and acknowledgement. This may prove challenging for LGBTQ+ par- 
ents as they may not all reside in contexts that are safe or welcom- 
ing to such disclosures. They can depend on environmental factors 
such as legal protections, cultural beliefs, educational policy, media, 
local community, school ethos, and educational professional stance 
and views toward LGBTQ+ adults, couples and parents (Botha et al., 
2020). Parents in less affirming legal frameworks and cultural or soci- 
etal views of LGBTQ+ identities have noted concerns in ‘coming out’ 
to school and family health professionals including potential backlash 
to themselves and their children, the potential involvement of family 
welfare services, and lack of acknowledgement of parents that are not 
legally or biologically related to their children (Lindsay et al., 2006; 
Shields et al., 2012). More research is needed in diverse legal, social 
and cultural frameworks to explore parent experiences in schools as 
most research has been drawn from lesbian female cis-gendered moth- 
ers with high incomes residing in inner-metropolitan locations with at 
least some legal protections for LGBTQ+ adults and parents. 

The valuing of pluralism or being accommodated, recognised and 
framed as one of many different forms of family diversity indicates 
LGBTQ+ parents would like inclusive practices, procedures and pol- 
icies to be embedded within current protections for multicultural, 
single, blended, married, divorced, intergenerational, foster/adoptive 
and other forms of family diversity. This dominant theme of equal 
treatment and recognition of all forms of diversity contrasts against 
recent highly visible debates in politics, the public and media regard- 
ing ‘if and how’ LGBTQ+ individual's, couples and parents should be 
protected and included in legal systems, school environments, family 
health and other services (Australian Bureau of Statistics/ABS, 2017; 
Law, 2017). Legislative protections are an important first step to the 
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recognition and acknowledgement of LGBTQ+ couples and parents, 
but may not coincide with more affirming views in social and cultural 
contexts (Botha et al., 2020). This may be the case in Australia as na- 
tional samples indicate a divisive split in the population with around 
60% supporting (and 40% opposing) the legalisation of marriage 
equality (ABS, 2017), which had location-based trends. 

Given not all LGBTQ+ parents are ‘out’ within school environments 
and parents may fear adverse reactions to disclosure of LGBTQ+ 
identity in school contexts (Lindsay et al., 2006), a proactive Business- 
As-Usual model should foreground overcoming a range of unique bar- 
riers LGBTQ- and other parents experience within school contexts, 
including gaps in teacher professional knowledge of family diversity 
and creating informed school communities for LGBTQ+ parented 
families’ intended or unintended disclosures, but without requiring or 
only responding to performances of ‘outness’ or ‘pride’ — which are 
simply not always possible or preferable for LGBTQ+ people. 

This proposed model appears to some degree aligned with national 
policy topics on the need to respect and understand family diversity 
in the school community — particularly seen in the Family-School 
Partnerships: A Guide for Schools and Families (Department of Edu- 
cation, Employment and Workplace Relations, 2019). The ‘Business- 
As-Usual’ Low-fuss Pluralistic Inclusion Model is especially aligned 
with policy topics seen in Tasmanian Guidelines for Supporting Sexual 
and Gender Diversities in Schools and Colleges (Tasmanian Depart- 
ment of Education, 2012), including the emphasis on school commu- 
nity members upholding acceptance and understanding of LGBT 
status as being another form of ‘normal’ diversity. It is also in some 
alignment with Victorian policy suggested strategies on ensuring 
school policies, practices, procedures, and curriculum are inclusive 
of family diversity in the Framework for Improving Student Outcomes 
(Department of Education Victoria, 2019). It loosely fits Queensland 
and Australian Capital Territory provisions on the cultural diversity 
of families or diversity broadly (ACT Government, 2018; Queensland 
Government, 2019). It also loosely fits some of the South Australian 
and Western Australian guidelines for supporting sexual and gender 
diversity in schools (Department for Education and Child Develop- 
ment, 2016; Equal Opportunity Commission of Western Australia, 
2013). However, there is room for further highlighting the potential 
for the approach in these policies and resourcing the rollout of the 
approach in all of these states in much more detail given this approach 
has yet to be experienced at the ground level to its full potential. The 
model is aligned to a much smaller extent with New South Wales and 
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Northern Territory provisions for differentiated support for commu- 
nity or family, and students — though these provisions may need some 
added expansions and enumerations to be effective in promoting and 
resourcing the approach. 


7.5 Geographic transferability & temporal relics 


Aspects of these findings may be transferable internationally. The in- 
troductory chapter showed that Europe and the Americas, which are 
more strongly impacted by regional networking through rights-based 
polity and health networks, have many more protections in place im- 
pacting LGBTQ+ parents that are commensurate with the Austral- 
ian context (Botha et al., 2020; Jones, 2019). Thus LGBTQ+ parents’ 
preferencing for a ‘Business-As-Usual’ approach in Australia may be 
worth consideration in some of these other policy-protected contexts 
and also to individual policy-protected countries from elsewhere with 
similar cultures around LGBTQ+ issues such as New Zealand, South 
Africa, Israel, Japan and Taiwan. However, it is also important to note 
that there may be other local nuances in play that lend emphasis to 
different discourses. For example, South Africa's embrace of diversity 
has especially benefited from the notion of human rights discourses 
in the public domain post-Apartheid, whereas family constructions of 
LGBTQ+ people in the private realm can be more problematic, and 
this may influence the best ways to include LGBTQ+ parents in that 
context towards drawing on relevant local visions for rights and lo- 
cal rights histories so important to education as part of public life in 
South Africa (Francis et al., 2018; Jones, 2018). 

However, even in countries with legal recognition for LGBTQ- par- 
ents and families where the ‘Business-As-Usual’ model will have value, 
LGBTQ+ parents’ experiences of minority stress do not automatically 
end when legal equality sets in (Siegel et al., 2021). Schools should 
understand the possible lingering effects of legal vulnerability on LG- 
BTQ+ parents in protected contexts: perceived unequal relationship 
recognition creating the sense one or one's relations are treated as 
“second-class” by the school; adverse mental health outcomes as rel- 
ics of past legal vulnerability on the individual level such as anxieties 
about how the school community may view parental legitimacy, or 
on the family level such as continuance of perceived unequal relation- 
ship recognition and related secrecies about family members (LeBlanc 
et al., 2015; Siegel et al., 2021). These issues may perpetuate tensions and 
anxieties around education spaces even where no specific homophobic 
or transphobic messaging or treatment and active inclusion occurs. 
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The perceptions of older, religious or ethnically/culturally diverse LG- 
BTQ+ parents and those with other intersectional factors enhancing 
a sense of outsider status from queer rights movements and homonor- 
mativity, may be particularly sensitised to any microaggressions or 
lack of welcome (divorcees, solo parents (Hook, 2017; Von Doussa & 
Power, 2019). This perception should not be denied or dismissed where 
it arises; it should be understood in context and handled with sensitiv- 
ity and long-term ongoing efforts to show that ‘Business-As-Usual’ is 
going to now include a better kind of ‘business’ for a broader ‘usual’. 

Conversely, LGBTQ+ parents in countries lacking policy protection 
particularly in Africa, Asia and Oceania; and in certain Eastern Euro- 
pean contexts such as Russia or Poland for example where homopho- 
bic and transphobic notions around families have been perpetuated 
by various propaganda efforts, may simply have other more urgent 
concerns than just being treated the same as everyone else in their 
school system. Legal vulnerability constitutes an increased risk for 
parental and child health in these contexts as well as family function- 
ing through individual and shared pathways between family members 
(Siegel et al., 2021). Issues of safety, issues of economic security and 
therefore needs for privacy may be more strongly and immediately val- 
ued by LGBTQ+ parents in these contexts, including LGBTQ+ ‘out- 
ing' options on forms could be seen as exposing people to government 
surveillance or punitive measures for example. There may be ways of 
including all relevant parents on forms by just adding names under 
'emergency contacts' without demanding information on roles and re- 
lations (as one example). 

Evidence from the small number of reviews of unprotected con- 
texts for LGBTQ+ parents further suggests that at an individual level, 
family members engage in person-centered counteractions to their 
conditions like emotion regulation, researching legal information on 
how best to protect their family or what positive legal change in other 
countries may become possible in their own and how, or in query- 
ing heteronormativity within legislation and family models (Dalton & 
Bielby, 2000; Kazyak et al., 2018; Ollen & Goldberg, 2016; Siegel et al., 
2021). These efforts can be aided by lesson content in some contexts, 
confidential psychological support services available to all extended 
family members and emergency contacts in others, in both direct and 
indirect ways. Extra emphasis on the importance of never requiring 
outness and emphasising safety and privacy concerns would be key. 
Some aspects of the Business-As-Usual model may here be useful, 
such as a general effort to de-centre the heteronormative family in in- 
direct ways across structures and language without ever replacing it 
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with (or in certain contexts where it is dangerous, naming) any other 
specific type of family. The application needs to be relative to context, 
but there exists no context in which a flag of hope and inclusion cannot 
be upraised — if even just in indirect ways or in efforts at extending a 
sense of care and protection towards all school community members. 


7.6 Summary of key points 


Overall, the main learnings from this book include: 


*  National/state laws, educational policies, research and public 
views, protections, and punishments toward LGBTQ+ adults, 
couples and parents can differ. 

e Schools and public services can be challenging for LGBTQ+ 
parents when they encounter people and practices that assume 
all family structures are ‘traditional’ and have dual-gendered 
(Mother and Father) family constellations. 

* There is little guidance for teachers and schools in ‘if and how’ 
LGBTQ+ parents should be included in schools. But, parents 
value schools and teachers that treat all different types of family 
structures and ethnicities equally. 

e Parents particularly valued educational professionals trained in 
LGBTQ+ forms of family diversity, and school enrolment forms 
and communications that did not use gendered language (e.g. 
Mothers and Fathers, vs. parents, carers and families). 


LGBTQ+ parents valued teachers who view their families as one of 
many forms of family diversity, are knowledgeable about LGBTQ+ 
family constellations, and are comfortable in discussing LGBTQ+ 
topics or issues in schools. This requires the inclusion of these con- 
cepts in teacher education programs and professional development 
workshops. Such training could also pass on that parents also value 
sensitive pedagogy in lessons focussed on families including careful 
wording around gender and parents, and adapting lessons that may 
exclude LGBTQ+ parented children — such as creating classrooms 
where it is completely supported for students to be crafting two gifts 
for parents on Mother's or Father's day or for other types of important 
guardians in their lives. 

Parents value both classroom and broader schooling environments 
that represent a wide range of family types (e.g. intergenerational, step, 
blended, single, married, defacto and LGBTQ+) in posters, books and 
lessons - this is going to be more easily achieved by schools where it is 
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policy-supported and leadership-led and endorsed at the highest levels 
but may also realistically need to be promoted by education leaders 
and staff working in any level of education systems. LGBTQ+ par- 
ents’ ideal for school forms is those that use non-gendered language 
(e.g. parent or carer) over gendered language (e.g. mother and father). 
They also more broadly value mention of LGBTQ+ families in school 
websites and documents when included alongside other forms of di- 
versity (e.g. different family constellations, race/ethnicity. The chapter 
showed the valuing of LGBTQ+ supportive curricula has likely been 
in some ways miscast by politicising media environments; both LG- 
BTQ+ parents and schools should be very careful to pay more atten- 
tion to the law and policy than news outlets that run anti-LGBTQ+ 
features; and not to throw the proverbial gayby-baby students’ needs 
out with the media’s hyped and sensationalising bathwater. 


7.7 Implications for educational stakeholders 


This study’s findings have clear implications for education stakehold- 
ers in contexts including and like Australia where LGBTQ- parents 
have some level of legal and policy protections in place. These include 
implications for politicians and policymakers, university teacher edu- 
cators, schools, educational professionals, and researchers. Although, 
it is important to note these strategies may not be practical options or 
applicable in different legal, social and cultural frameworks. 


7.7.1 Politicians and policymakers 


LGBTQ+ parents value being viewed and treated as just one of many 
different forms of diversity in school communities. They desire school 
policy contexts that treat them as a non-issue or Business-As-Usual. 
They do not value stand-alone ‘add-ons’ provisions that treat LGBTQ+ 
parents as different or separate from others and desire schools that view 
and accommodate LGBTQ+ parents in similar ways to other points 
of diversity including ethnicity, other family constellations (e.g. single, 
married, divorced, inter-generational, foster). They experience school 
contexts that include misinformed assumptions and stereotypical be- 
liefs about LGBTQ+ identities generally, and value school communities 
that are informed and aware of all potential forms of family diversity in 
schools. School practices deemed important to parents included: 


e pre-and in-service professional development in LGBTQ- families 
embedded alongside other family structures (e.g. intergenerational, 
single, married, divorced, blended, foster, adoptive and other), and 
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e school communications and enrolment forms that used inclusive 
non-gendered language. 


Schools can differ in ‘if and how’ they approach LGBTQ+ identities, 
despite the recent changes to legislative rights. There is a need for the 
development of policy and research targeted to meet the unique needs 
of LGBTQ+ parents and schools, may need to ‘proactively approach’ 
the development of such policy to meet professional quality standards 
of care. Community NGOs in Australia have similarly argued the 
need for standardised training in LGBTQ+ public services (Hill et al., 
2020). United Nations educational policy development frameworks for 
the LGBTQ- school community and minority groups should be con- 
sulted (UNESCO, 2013, 2016). 


7.7.2 University teacher educators 


LGBTQ+ parents find professional educators with negative and unin- 
formed beliefs about LGBTQ+ identities a potential barrier in form- 
ing quality parent-school relationships. Parents value educational 
professionals who are informed about LGBTQ+ family constellations 
and accommodate all forms of family diversity (e.g. single, blended, 
divorced, married, multicultural, etc.) equally. Teacher educators and 
professional development providers should include professional con- 
tent on LGBTQ+ parented families alongside other forms of diversity 
present in school communities such as multiculturalism and English 
as a second language. Such training should particularly focus on ma- 
terial that (UNESCO, 2016): 


e is informative, evidence-based and reflective allowing educators 
to address their own attitudes and beliefs toward people who may 
identify as LGBTQ+, 

* has been developed in collaboration with LGBTQ+ NGOs and 
parent groups, 

e is embedded within the training that includes and represents all 
types of family structures. 


7.7.3 Schools 


Schools can treat LGBTQ+ parents differently, with little explicit 
policy advising ‘if and how’ LGBTQ+ parents should be included in 
schools. LGBTQ+ parents valued being treated the same as any other 
type of family structure. Parents deemed teacher professional devel- 
opment in LGBTQ+ family structures as important and beneficial in 
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creating welcoming school contexts; and school enrolment forms and 
communications that focused on relationships to children (e.g., par- 
ent/carer/guardian, dear families, etc.). 

Recommendations for schools include (UNESCO, 2016): 


e explore educational policy regarding parent-school relationships as 
justification for including LGBTQ+ inclusive supports in schools, 

* review and update school practices and procedures that unin- 
tentionally exclude LGBTQ- parents such as school enrolment 
forms, 

* source professional development and consult with NGOS that 
focus on family diversity including LGBTQ+ parents. 


7.7.4 School educators 


LGBTQ+ parents encourage mindfulness within teachers in creating 
inclusive classroom environments including careful language use, dif- 
ferentiation of lessons to include/reflect diverse family structures and 
competent professional knowledge of diverse family structures. These 
include: 


e open informed discussions around LGBTQ+ parented families as 
one of many types of family diversity, 

* the representation of LGBTQ+ parents alongside other forms of 
diversity in classroom materials and learning activities, 

* collaborative and respectful relationships between parents and 
schools around ‘how’ they would like to be included in school 
contexts, 

e  non-gendered language in school forms addressing parents and 
families, 

e teachers who are aware, competent and appreciative about a wide 
range of potential points of diversity in school communities (e.g. 
ethnicity, single, blended family structures, etc.). 


7.7.5 Researchers 


More research is needed from the perspective of a multitude of school 
stakeholders regarding the question ‘if and how’ LGBTQ+ parents 
should be included in schools including teachers, parents, school lead- 
ership, educational policymakers, legal professionals to name a few. 
Australian research exploring LGBTQ+ parent experiences in schools 
is particularly thick in qualitative research that over-represents lesbian 
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Caucasian mothers of high socio-economic backgrounds in early 
childhood contexts. Further research is needed to explore the perspec- 
tive of other potential intersections such as low socio-economic status, 
other LGBTQ+ identities and diverse ethnicities. There is also a need 
for further quantitative research in larger samples to explore the rate, 
frequency and trend of parents’ positive and negative experiences in 
schools. Such measurements should be aligned to current data sets 
(e.g. parent satisfaction with schools) already gathered by national, 
state or school levels to allow comparison using statistical analysis. 
We note a lot of the advice covered here may not be necessarily trans- 
ferrable in direct ways in some more punitive countries within Africa, 
Europe and/or Asia for example where the laws may be quite different 
for LGBTQ- parents and safety may be an even more primary con- 
cern. It will be important therefore for local researchers to look into 
locally relevant nuances, needs and strategies — and for international 
rights bodies and research collaborators to support them in doing so 
as needed. However, the advice to schools and teachers wishing to sup- 
port rainbow families in these environments to cover curricula in ways 
supportive of a diversity of families in general (with or without direct 
mention of LGBTQ- families depending on contextual constraints 
and possibilities), may still be useful and supported in some countries 
laws and policies, and may be a way to contribute to environments 
where LGBTQ+ diversities nonetheless exist and require support even 
if indirect as necessary — that researchers should consider and explore. 


7.7.6 Other stakeholders 


Media and popular culture creatives should provide more incidental 
coverage of diverse LGBTQ+ parents in affirming ways within discus- 
sions of other education topics (where parents are not problematised/po- 
liticised) at the Macrosystem level in media and popular culture would 
assist Australian and other parents, re-shaping ideas in their school 
Microsystems. Resistant coverage of LGBTQ+ parents de-gendering 
parenthood in school contexts and valorising queer parenting in school 
events could challenge the cis/heteronormative gold standard school 
parent (to build on more general work of Lynch & Morison, 2016). 


7.8 Conclusion 


Schools differ in the provision of LGBTQ+ related school supports, 
despite these supports being highly valued by most LGBTQ+ par- 
ents. Parents highlighted similar challenging experiences in schools 
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reported in research in the early 2000s (Lindsay et al., 2006), 
strengthening arguments that schools are slow to adapt to social and 
legal changes (Robinson, 2002). Legal amendments (like marriage 
equality) do not correlate directly with changes in cultural, social 
and public service views toward LGBTQ+ adults, couples and par- 
ents (Botha et al., 2020). Media and popular culture depictions of 
LGBTQ+ parents, and other cultural and social factors including re- 
ligions, may influence conditions. However, given the recent changes 
in Australian national laws, and schools’ differential stances to the 
inclusion of LGBTQ+ parents, there is an evident need to develop 
more standardised and systematic methods of inclusion to meet 
‘quality service’ standards and benchmarks. This book highlighted a 
range of phenomena that schools and policy developers should avoid 
including: 


e school policies, practices and procedures that assume all families 
in schools are parented by cis-gendered, heterosexual adults 
legally and biologically related to children, 

* assumptions that all educational professionals are supportive of 
LGBTQ+ parented families, 

* reactive measures of support that require parents and caretak- 
ers to disclose their family diversity, sexual orientation or gender 
identity for inclusive teaching practices, 

* treating LGBTQ- families as ‘unusual’ in highly visible, exclusive 
supports. 


LGBTQ+ parents offered a clear vision for their desired support — 
favouring a holistic centring of assumptions of pluralist family di- 
versities in school structures, social engagements, resources and 
materials such that many differences would be understood as within 
the broad expectation of ‘Business-As-Usual’. They encouraged staff 
training on professional duties around family diversities, inclusive 
forms allowing diverse family constellations and arrangements, as- 
sumptions of diversities as a background to everyday lesson content 
and engagements, and diverse representation of families in books 
and materials including but not limited to LGBTQ+ parented fam- 
ilies. Moving into the future, greater examination of LGBTQ- 
parents’ experiences of new supports that emerge, and LGBTQ+ 
parents' progressive confidence in increasing what can be imagined 
and achieved in schools, will help build our understanding of what 
works best to support them. 
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Glossary 


Androgynous Can mean having both masculine and feminine char- 
acteristics or having neither specifically masculine nor feminine 
characteristics. People with intersex variations may sometimes be 
androgynous. Some people who are androgynous may identify as 
genderqueer, trans or androgynous. 

Asexual People without strong sexual attraction or desire, regardless 
of their romantic orientation or sexual behaviour. 

Bisexual or Bi People whose sexual or romantic feelings can be for 
men and women. 

Cisgender/ed Refers to people whose internal sense of gender and/or 
sex matches the sex they were assigned at birth. 

Gayllesbian/homosexual People whose sexual and romantic feelings 
are primarily for the same sex. 

Gender Expression The enaction of gender-related identity such as 
through self-presentation, clothing and/or behaviours. 

Gender Identity The gender-related identity, appearance or man- 
nerisms, or other gender-related characteristics of an individual 
(whether by way of medical intervention or not, socialisation or 
alternative expression), with or without regard to the individual’s 
designated sex at birth. 

Genderqueer/non-binary People who do not socially comply with tra- 
ditional male or female gender expectations through their dress, 
hair, mannerisms, appearance and values. 

LGBTQ+/LGBTIQ+ Lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender and oth- 
erwise queer/questioning (people). Sometimes formally includes 
intersex (the I), where relevant and appropriate. In this book we 
explored LGBTQ+ peoples’ experiences, but there were no partic- 
ipants reporting intersex variations. 
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Pansexual or Omnisexual People whose sexual and romantic feelings 
are for people of any sex/gender; rejecting the gender binary of 
male/female only models. 

Parent/guardian Person in a formal caretaking and rearing role for 
a child/children (of any age). This can include people for example 
with a biological, social and/or legal relationship. 

Queer Queer is an anti-identity rejecting restrictive normative no- 
tions of strict consistent sexual orientations. 

School An educational institution whether run by government, reli- 
gious or other independent bodies. 

Sex Sex is commonly expressed as a binary and used to divide people 
into males and females. However, in reality, sex is a complex rela- 
tionship of genetic, hormonal, morphological, biochemical, and 
anatomical differences which variably impact both the physiology 
of the body and the sexual differentiation of the brain. Although 
everyone is assigned a sex at birth, researchers argue that approxi- 
mately 2—4% percent of the population have an intersex variation. 

Sexual Orientation The direction of one's sexual and romantic at- 
tractions and interests towards members of the same, opposite or 
both sexes or all genders. Similar to ‘Sexual Preference’. 

Trans/Transgender A broad umbrella term, including people/a per- 
son who identifies as a gender different to the one assigned at 
birth and who may or may not choose to undergo sex affirmation/ 
reassignment surgery(ies). Describes a broad range of non- 
conforming gender identities and/or behaviours. 

Transition or Sex Affirmation  Refers to the process of socially, phys- 
ically and/or legally changing or affirming ones' gender presenta- 
tion/sex to some extent (whether slightly through to wholly). This 
process can involve changing how the person refers to/sees them- 
selves, dresses or presents themselves (hairstyle and so forth), is 
referred to/seen by others (pronouns like he/she/they) and/or 
changing one's social role or role in relationships if relevant. It 
might also involve changing one's body through hormonal ther- 
apies/cosmetic procedures/a range of surgeries, and/or changing 
the way one is identified by sex on legal or reporting documents 
(birth certificate, passport, license and records). 
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